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A Book Which Makes Psychology Practical 


N Daniel Wolford La Rue’s Psychology for Teachers he shows 
the teacher how to bring a knowledge of this subject into 
actual, everyday use. To understand the child mind in general 

and to apply a scientific analysis in specific and bothersome cases, 
is to make of teaching a successful science and a fascinating art. 
Written in a vigorous, human-appeal style, this unique presentation 
of psychology is a book no teacher can afford to miss. It invites 
repeated readings for it is entertaining, informative, and illuminating. 
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| 
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| PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS | 
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Pilgrim Tercentenary Choruses 


For Grammar and High School Programs 
The Voyage of the Mayflower—W ords 


by Nixon Waterman; Music by R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman. Four-part chorus. 


The Landing of the Pilgrims—\Vords by 
Mrs. Hemans; Music by Edward B. 
Birge. Four-part chorus. Complete or- 
chestration available from the publishers. 


These two numbers were the principal secular 
choruses at the World Congress of Congregational 
Churches, Boston, July, 1920. 


A Program in Commemoration of the 
Pilgrim Landing 

and of the great epochs in American history 
was presented at the commencement exercises 
of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS, Lasell Seminary, last 
July. So many music educators have requested 
a copy for guidance in their own program 
making that such will be gladly forwarded upon 
application. With each program will be sent 
an annotated letter showing where the twenty 
choruses may be obtained. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The second volume in the new series of Spanish texts. 


EL PRINCIPE QUE TODO LO APRENDIO 
EN LOS LIBROS 


By JACINTO BENAVENTE 


With introduction, notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary 


By Aurelio M. Espinosa 
Associate Professor of Spanish, 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


HE life, culture, and literature of Spain did 
not end with the nineteenth century. The 
writings of many contemporary’ Spanish 

novelists and dramatists reflect the greatness of 
the literature of earlier Spain. And Jacinto 
Benavente is the most distinguished of those 
dramatists. 


/ / 

El Principe que Todo lo Aprendio en los Libros 
is one of the best of Benavente’s briefer compo- 
sitions, The play is simple in plot and language, 
and its easy, familiar prose make it an admirable 
introduction to modern Spanish dramatic litera. 
ture. 

In this edition for high schools and colleges, there 
are included numerous exercises for conversation 
and composition based upon the dialog of the 
play. The notes are ample, and the vocabulary is 
complete, 


Cloth. xvit+87 pages. Price 80 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


| Announcing for December 


greatness of the highest order. 


scope of the book. 
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High-school teachers who are planning for the second semester a 
course in elementary economics will be interested in the publication of 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
BY THOMAS NIXON CARVER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Written especially for high schools in plain, understandable 
| language with a minimum of technical terms. 


| A complete course requiring no supplementary reading. 
| Concerns itself not only with the forces which have governed our 


growth as a nation and which have developed our present economic 
system but with the means by which we may achieve future national 


Chapters overlapping the fields of sociology and civics widen the 
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FORMALISM IN EDUCATION® 


BY PRESIDENT ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL 


Of Harvard University 


Production on a large scale requires mechan- 
ical contrivances, labor-saving devices, that will 
turn out many articles of a kind; and therefore, 
as a people devoted to large scale production, 
we like such contrivances and tend to do things 
by mechanical processes. Now popular educa- 
tion is certainly conducted on an enormous 
scale, and yet mechanical methods have disad- 
vantages when applied to teaching. Instead of 
treating a raw material of uniform quality, we 
are dealing in education with units of endless 
variety ; for children are not alike, and the object 
should not be to reduce them to uniformity, but 
to bring to perfection their natural, varying 
qualities. 

Education in all grades a century ago followed 
fixed curricula, but with the increase in the num- 
ber of subjects brought within the scope of sys- 
tematic study, and in the careers for which they 
prepare, a uniform course of teaching has be- 
come impossible in any period above the ele- 
mentary schools. The growing diversity of sub- 
jects would have involved no small difficulty in 
the mechanism thad it not been solved by the 
system of credits for courses. Each course was 
treated as an equal independent unit and _ the 
completion of the work in the school or college 
was measured by the attainment of a fixed num- 
ber of credits. This system adapts itself readily 
to any complication of subjects, but has given to 
our schooling a highly mechanical characte>. 
The result is a strange opportunity for obtain- 
ing a diploma without an education. 

To confer, as we do, the diploma in school or 
college, solely for an accumulation of credits for 
courses, inevitably means disregard of the cor- 
relation of the knowledge acquired and neglect 
of the result of the whole education on the mind 
of the pupil. He need not have pursued any 
subject long enough to learn it, but may have 
made up the required number of credits out of 
heterogeneous fragments: his store of knowl- 
edge may resemble an intellectual junk shop— 
largely perishable at that. In the cards actually 
sent in by applicants for admission to college, 
the elements that go to make up the high school 
course include, in addition to commercial 
courses, credits for such subjects as the follow- 
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ing: spelling, public-speaking, debating, glee 
club, orchestra, band, declamation, elocution, ex- 
pression, dramatic art, physical training, gym- 
nastics and football. Goou in themselves, they 
are but by-products or extra curriculum activi- 
ties rather than a proper integral part of a sound 
secondary education. In one case that I saw, 
the high school record consisted, besides four 
years of English, of a couple of years Spanish; 
some algebra; a little plane geometry; one year 
each of American history, general science, chem- 
istry, commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping; a 
year and a half manual training; glee club run- 
ning through three years; and one year of “quar- 
tette.” That is, of course, an extreme case, but 
the same defect occurs in a lesser degree in 
many school records. In the colleges some sort 
of order exists, no doubt, at the present time— 
less, so far as I can gather, in the public schools. 
In the professional schools, such as those of 
law, medicine and engineering, the case is dif- 
ferent; there we find either a fixed curriculum, 
or a set of courses forming a part of a recognized 
body of professional knowledge. The student is 
working on an intelligible plan. The instruc- 
tion forms a more or less consistent whole; but 
in schools and colleges the downfall of the old 
curriculum has often been succeeded by chaos. 
Another evil flowing from the system of credits 
which all count alike is the failure to. encourage 
excellence, by allowing mediocrity to count as 
much as excellence. In the great English uni- 
versities a pass degree is of little value, while a 
high position in an honor class opens the gate- 
way to a career. A foreign born citizen told me 
the other day that the first generation -of emi- 
grants of his race were eager to carry their edu- 
cation as far as they could; but that the second 
generation lack this ambition and find their chief 
interest in athletic prowess and non-academic 
pursuits. If this is generally true, it is a very 
serious matter; and the reason for it is plainly 
the lack of stimulus to excellence in our schools 
and colleges—a lack of which, I submit, is due to 


the mechanical nature of our system. An edu- 
cational policy that fails to stimulate the able 
pupil to strive for superiority, has failed in its 
most important function, is doomed to impo- 
tence, and is unworthy of a great nation. 
Mechanical processes in education have, in- 
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deed, drawbacks of many kinds. Our system of 


credits makes the course an end, instead of the > 


means to an end; leads the student to aim at pass- 
ing a course instead of acquiring knowledge, and 
the instructing staff to fix their attention upo. 
carrying through a process instead of attaining a 
result. Passing a course is a very different thing 
from learning a subject, and measuring knowl- 
edge in terms of the courses traversed a very dif- 
ferent thing from measuring difference between 
estimating the amount of gasoline in a tank by 
computing the number of gallons poured into it 
when there are holes in the tank, and measuring 
the actual amount of gasoline there. Students 
who know that their progress depends upon the 
courses passed are apt to look on getting through 
with it as the object of a course. Everyone 
knows how rapidly the knowledge acquired in a 
single course upon a subject fades away if there 
is no motive for keeping it fresh. A well edu- 
cated Englishman is said to be one who has for- 
gotten Greek; and perhaps Americans ought to 
be regarded as particularly well educated, be- 
cause of the number of things they have _ barely 
touched upon in their school days and then for- 
gotten. 

Mechanical methods of measurement are the 
easiest to apply. To award the high school di- 
ploma on completing credits for sixteen units 
and the college degree on accumulating credits 
for sixteen courses, to require for admission to 
a medical school that certain courses should 
have been taken in college, is a simple form of 
procedure, easy to apply and easy to explain; 
whereas the actual knowledge stored away and 
the ability to use methods of thought are much 
more difficult to measure; and to people accus- 
tomed to our mechanical system of credits, the 
attempt to measure actual results may seem 
strange. If an actual measurement of proficiency 
is difficult, it is not impossible. We have already 
observed that the ability to use languages can be 
easily tested. With other subjects this is less 
simple; but it can be done. To accomplish it, 
the aid of outside examiners, additional to the in- 
structor in the course, is important. This has 
also the advantage of measuring the value of the 
teacher's instruction as well as the amount of the 
student’s knowledge. 

Another fault of the mechanical spirit in our 
system of education is the superstitidus venera- 
tion for degrees as such. This again is a good 
thing in itself, but it is often carried too far. We 
tend in America, particularly in small colleges, 
to appoint to teaching only men with a Ph. D. 
degree. That degree is good, but it is never the 
ovly available measure in intellectual attain- 
ment. Many of our most eminent scholars of the 
present day have never taken it, but are neverthe- 
less both scholars and eminent; while the Ph. D. 
degree, though no doubt a proof of scholarship, 
does not necessarily import eminence. The late 
William James made merry over “the Ph. D. 
Octopus,” and used to tell of a man who returned 
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to Cambridge to complete his work in philosophy 
ior that degree. On inquiry, it turned out that 
he wanted a position to teach English in a cer- 
tain college and could not get it without the doc- 
torate; but the intelligent officials of that col- 
lege were not exacting as to his subject, and as 
he was more nearly prepared for the examina- 
tion in philosophy, he found that a ready means 
of dazzling the eyes of the college into allowing 
him to teach English. To appoimt to the in- 
structing staff only persons with a Ph. D. degree 
saves some trouble to the appointing power, 
and provides at least a minimum security. It 
looks well in the catalogue, and requires no apol- 
ogy. But as a fetish, it is like any other fetish,— 
more awe-inspiring when not too closely investi- 
gated. 

There is another dangerous tendency in con- 
nection with our hierarchy of degrees. It is that 
of continuing the period of study too long. We 
are constantly setting up new and more advanced 
degrees. Let us take an extreme example. A 
youth ordinarily enters college today at some- 
thing over eighteen. If the takes the full four 
years college course, he graduates at twenty-two. 
If he goes into the medical school, he takes four 
years more, graduating there at twenty-six. 
Then follows a year as interne in a hospital, and 
one university has recently established a grad- 
uate course for a still higher medical degree re- 
quiring at least three years more. This would 
not be attaimed until the age of thirty; or if the 
student sacrifices part of his general education 
by telescoping his college and medical courses, a 
couple of years earlier. At this age—not much 
under twenty-eight at the best—he begins his 
career in life. Such a plan has two grave dis- 
advantages. In the first place, the man is study- 
ing for a degree when he ought to be at work on 
his own account. It will be said that his occu- 
pation is to be medical research and that he is 
already doimg it, since research is an essential 
part of the program for his degree; but it is 
not his sole work for that degree, and to be doing 
it for a degree is not the same thing as doing it 
on his own account. He is in a condition of 
tutelage, which is a very different thing from 
working after his education is complete. He has 
not the same sense of responsibility, he is not 
thrown upon his own resources, and hence does 
not acquire the same self-confidence. 

The second disadvantage is akin to the first 
and still more serious. The man starts on his 
life's work too late, when the time of the most 
fervent imagination is passing away. It is like 
planting a crop late in the spring. Great ideas 
come early. Does anyone suppose that Charies 
Darwin would have done so well if he had been 
studying for a higher degree instead of making 
his voyage in the Beagle? 

Such a practice of establishing new and higher 
degrees to be attained at an advanced age in- 
volves the danger that there will be hesitation 
in appointing to teaching positions men who 
have not attained those degrees. 
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The war has given a distinct stimulus to the 
efforts which have been going on for some years 
on the part of educational psychologists to devise 
tests that will measure general intelligence and 


special aptitudes with a view to classification and 


vocational selection. Crude and imperfect as 
some of these tests undoubtedly are, their use is 
highly significant, because they are attempts to 
measure the individual as he stands instead of in- 
quiring about the process he has been through. 
It is certainly not impossible to devise tests of 
proficiency that justly measure the actual prog- 
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ress of the student in the knowledge and com- 
mand of his subject. If we measure by the proc- 
ess undergone, attention of both instructor and 
pupil is sure to be riveted upon mechanism; if 
we try to measure the result, their eyes are natur- 
ally directed towards the purpose of the whole 
educational endeavor. We need to free our- 
selves from the system of credits in education, 
and to measure the child or youth by what he 
has come to be, instead of by the process he has 
been through. 


THE TEACHER APPRAISED 


BY AUGUSTUS D. SMALL 


The teaching profession, broadly and inti- 
mately considered, is only second in valuation 
and in necessity to the general public, is only 
second in careful and assiduous preparation for 
public service, is only second in its exclusive and 
inconspicuous devotion to that service. We 
might enumerate other directions in which the 
teaching profession stands next to the most im- 
portant of all vocations, and accordingly de- 
serves recognition and appreciation. Still, it is 
far below second place in pecuniary remunera- 
tion, which is the material measure of values by 
the people. 

A manifest and now present consequence is 
the withdrawal of many valuable members of the 
teaching force and their diversion to other pur- 
suits, while many are attracted elsewhere who 
might recruit the diminished ranks. Disastrous 
to the general welfare will it be if this tendency 
is allowed to prevail or to be greatly accentuated. 

If we profoundly consider the causes of this 
movement, which is to be feared, we: shall frankly 
concede that teachers as a body have not been 
insistent enough in promoting their own inter- 
ests. They have not been coherently organized 
and actively aggressive, like some orders of citi- 
zens. They have not united in a common cause, 
to make themselves felt as a voting party, or a 
balance of power, with which the politician must 
reckon. They have been absorbed in their own 
legitimate work, devoted to the refined and re- 
fining ends of the labors of education, more re- 
gardful of the imperative interests of their pupils 
than of their own consummate needs. Their 
policy has been academic and their ambition un- 
selfish and unobtrusive. Even if some members 
have aspired to gain any material advantage, an 
obtuse faction has obstructed their aims, blind 
to the fact that the advancement of one body of 
their fellows would tend to the resulting eleva- 
tion of all, and that the restrained effort would 
give desired opportunity to a rival party to reap 
what might have been their own harvest. Those 
who have seen teachers so kindly content with 
limited school appropriations have aggrandized 
themselves, making salaries in other departments 
with lower requirements much exceed ovr own. 


Tenure of office is an element in remunera- 
tion. Its public motive was to dispense with an- 
nual elections, a pretended scrutiny, held after 
professional examination and extended experi- 
ence; it gave to teachers the comforting idea of 
continuance in service so long as they served 
faithfully. ‘The politician could not relax his 
grip, and tenure was formulated in the phrase, 
“at the pleasure of the committee.” Was not 
this “pleasure” secured by required qualifica- 
tions, extended employment, and fidelity to every 
duty, counting moral influence as a duty? Should 
not ripened experience make the teacher ever 
increased in value to the intelligent and watch- 
ful committee? Suppose now a boss in the roll 
of committeeman, one who likes to supersede 
and to elevate at will, without regard to senior- 
ity or experience, who wishes to place his favor- 
ites in any excellent position; a vacancy is needed 
and the principle of tenure stands in his way. 
Regard tenure as a “scrap of paper,” to be ter- 
minated by retirement on pension, and the die is 
cast. 

The ideal pension emeritus toys with the ac- 
quiescent spirit of the teacher. Possibly, it vio- 
lates the contract of tenure, at least the implied 
contract; but it flatters with a visionary honor. 
It is non-optional, non-elective, absolute, per- 
centaged upon length and grade of service, but 
not upon physical vigor and expectation of life, 
or absence of superannuation. In fact, mental 
capacity and physical capability count for noth- 
ing in fixing the limit for retirement. Again, 
the pension is rather a penalty than a reward. 
It does not provide for the longer maintenance 
of a life spent in devotion to the welfare of the 
Republic, to be supplemented by a well-earned 
respite from prolonged and arduous service. 
Nothing of the sort. In these days it means pos- 
sibly house rent, probably less than that; with 
no item of allowance for clothes, food, periodi- 
cals, books, travel, house-help, or other neces- 
saries of every-day life. It condemns to inaction, 
under the false assumption that the past service 
of the teacher has provided an excess of revenue, 
and that he has only to draw upon copious as- 
sets for his continued needs. Nothing but a 
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dream. The purpose of the most generous com- 
mittee has never embraced the munificence of a 
salary greater than the frugal means of living 
from pay-day to pay-day. If the teacher has 
been prudent, the margin of savings has been a 
tribute to his foresight and self-denial. He may 
think of some other business as a resource of 
husbandry, some diverse line of labor, not a se- 
quel to his professional experience. If he does 
mot feel its inconsistency he will be presently 
aware that he is thought to be too old, and that 
younger men are sought for eligible places. His 
very pension becomes, not a compensation, but 
a condemnation,—or a commiseration. 

If some part-time or part-pay service, of a re- 
sonable amount of income, were provided, so 
that the qualifications of the ex-teacher could 
still be employed for the good of the department, 
the retirement might not be so unthankful a re- 
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ward for the approved past. The honest requital 
for merited labors would seem to be retirement 
on the maximum salary of the position or grade. 
A further mark of public appreciation would 
very consistently and generously be the per- 
mitted option to retire at the stated period or 
to continue, or to retire a year or a short time 
earlier, in case of real superannuation. But do 
the people of this well-educated Commonwealth 
think the teacher is worth that consideration? 

This discussion of the teacher is not intended 
to be vitriolic, and is not intended to convey the 
idea of dereliction on the part of our commit- 
tees or of our representatives. Its purpose is to 
hold the mirror up to reflect what ought to be 
in the mind of the teachers, unless they deserve 
to be appraised as many of us think they do 
not deserve to be appraised. What is ideally 
right, and practically a fair deal? 


APPLE DAY 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


California has its “Raisin Day’; Delaware, its 
“Peach Day”; Colorado, its “Melon Day,’ and 
nearly every state has its “Apple Day.” 

The great feature of the day everywhere is 
eating apples, or storing them away in some 
manner. The plan of the observance varies in 
different places. The chief idea is to focus atten- 
tion on the value of the apple as food. 

In New York state (where immense quantities 
of apples are produced) they observed “Apple 
Pie Week,” August 30 to September 6, 1920. 
Lovers of apple pies had all they could eat at 
home, hotel and restaurant tables. The bakeries 
made great nuinbers of pies which were eagerly 
bought and devoured. Best of all, of course, 
were “the pies that mother made” in happy 
homes throughout the state. 

That “Apple Pie Week” is a reminder that 
down in Virginia there is an “Apple Pie Ridge.” 
It is located in the Shenandoah Valley, near the 
town of Winchester, which changed hands 
seventy-five times in the Civil War, and from 
which General Sheridan started on his famous 
horseback ride. On the sunny slopes of “Apple 
Pie Ridge” grow many fine apples. Its name 
is derived from the fact that in early days many 
apple pies were made there. It is related, too, 
that once when a driver wanted to scotch his 
wagon on the slope of the ridge, finding nothing 
else handy, he reached into the cart, took out a 
Sturdy apple pie and put it under the whee!! 
Apple Day naturally is nowhere more joyously 
observed than on “Apple Pie Ridge.” 

The public schools in many sections observe 
the day. October 21 has been named by some 
leaders (the Apple Consumers’ League leaders), 
as “National Apple Day.” Some places take an 
earlier date; some a later one. It does not mat- 
ter much, so long as the taste for apples is started 
and cultivated. 


In schools the apple is made the topic of 
teaching. The older children write compositions 
and fetch snapshots of apples and apple trees. 
The younger ones hear the pretty story of 
“Johnny Appleseed” (John Chapman of Ohio), 
the thoughtful pioneer who carried apple seed 
into the wilderness and distributed it with tracts, 
thus blessing all future generations. They are 
urged, when they have eaten an apple, to throw 
the core where the seeds might fall on fertile 
ground and produce an apple tree. The childrea 
often give their teachers an apple shower on 
“Apple Day,” each bringing one. 

At the St. Louis exposition in 1904, when 
probably the first Apple Day was observed in the 
United States, everybody who attended the fair 
on the appointed date was presented with four 
apples in an attractive wrapper on which was 
printed the name of the variety and the place 
where it was grown. The pleased recipients will- 
ingly agreed to become apple champions and con- 
sumers. Especially they were requested to ask 
for apples whenever eating at a hotel or other 
public eating places, and if apples were not on 
the bill of fare to call attention in no uncertain 
way to the big deficiency on the menu. 

This sort of an apple appeal would not be nec- 
essary in Washington state, it is evident. There 
“Apple Day” is extended for a whole week, and 
the hotels and restaurants vie with each other 
in the variety of apple dishes which they offer 
to their patrons and, in some cases, they pre- 
sent apples to each one. 

A good apple game for either home or school 
on “Apple Day” is as follows :— 

Guess the answers to the following questions, 
which may be placed upon a blackboard or large 
sheet of white paper in sight of all :— 

1. What apple reminds vou of the European 
War? (Northern Spy.) 
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2. What home? 
(Mother.) 

3. What apple reminds you of a vacant top 
and success? (Baldwin.) 

4. What apple reminds you of a useful ami- 
mal? (Horse.) 

5. What apple 
(Wealthy.) 

6. What apple reminds you of a_ chicken’s 
disease and a fastening? (Pippin.) , 
7. What apple is most attractive to lovers? 
(Lady Sweet.) 

8. What apple pleases the farmer? 
Harvest.) 


apple reminds you of 


suggests abundant means? 


(Early 


9. What apple is useful to the traveler? (Por- 
ter.) 

10. What apple is found on mountain tops? 
(Snow.) 

11. What apple has a man’s name? (Jonathan.) 

12. What apple belongs to a Scottish clan? 
(MecIntosh.) 

13. What apples have Bible names? 
and Peter.) 

14. What apple reminds you of a place for- 
curing meats? (Smokehouse.) 

15. What apple suggests 
(Melon.) 


(Gideon 


a big dividend? 


A WORD ON TRUANCY AND NON-PROMOTION 


BY A. H. KELLEY 


Ulysses S. Grant School, Boston 


There are cases of truancy which the united 
efforts of principal and teachers cannot prevent 
or cure. Why? Because the schools have been 
expected to do the impossible. Can you think 
of any defect in children, in home life, in indus- 
trial, commercial, or civic life that the schools 
have not been expected to make right? If any- 
thing is wrong anywhere, let the schools look 
after that. Family discipline, respect for law, de- 
linquency of every kind must be made a school 
question in order that other people and other 
agencies may be free to go their way undis- 
turbed. 

Let us return to an era of sanity, and make it 
clear to the world that the schools do not make 
up the whole of life. 

The family is still the greatest force for right- 
eousness. It should not have its powers abridged 
by the schools; but by public agitation and co- 
operative effort on the part of all connected with 
the schools there ought to be a continuous prop- 
aganda for the restoration to the family of its in- 
herent powers and duties, that the home may re- 
turn to the dignity and sanctity that we have 
known it to possess. } 

Our first step in this direction is to demand of 
the parents, who would shift their responsibil- 
ities upon the schools, that they ‘be true to their 
parenthood. 

The local courts have jurisdiction over juve- 
niles as do the schools, and should be regarded 
as something more than corrective agencies. 

Like the schools their work should be construc- 
tive in aiding to instill into the life of the several 
communities the wholesome respect for the law 
needed to make them safe and law-abiding neigh- 
borhoods—good places to live in. Hearty co- 
operation with the school committee will teach 
the courts many things about juveniles that they 
should be glad to learn. Frequent conferences 
between these departments would be of help to 
each. It ought not to be expected that a single 
member of the school committee should take 


this burden upon himself. The courts have re- 
sponsibilities that should not be shifted upon 
schools or school committee. 

There ought to be a general feeling, that may 
some day become a settled policy, that the school 
committee, as the educational department of the 
city—by all odds the most important of all de- 
partments—should feel privileged to call upon 
any and all of the other departments of the city 
at any time, for such assistance as may possibly 
be given to forward the education of the chil- 
dren. Every citizen and every city organization 
should be ready to help. 

The children are by far the choicest asset of 
the city. Let them be recognized as such. What 
is needed is public appreciation of education, not 
depreciation. 

We must work together until the public is.com- 
pelled to take notice. A larger appropriation for 
schools, sufficient to materially reduce the num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher, would do more to re- 
duce truancy than any other single force. The 
public should be made to concede this, for of 
course there can be no more money for schools 
without public approval. 

Non-promotion is but another phase of the 
question. Truancy and non-promotion begin 
with absences. 

Non-promotion is a financial question in two 
ways, one for allowing it to continue unabated 
for failure to appropriate money to stay it, the 
other to make courageous appropriation for its 
prevention. 

Our present holdovers, with forty pupils to 
a teacher, require 318 teachers to take them over 
ground already traveled, that their classmates 
have covered satisfactorily. At $1,000 as an av- 
erage annual salary, we have a budget of $318,- 
000 to be looked upon as a dead loss if the chil- 
dren could have been promoted under the ther 
existing conditions. 

Non-promotion therefore becomes an expen- 
sive financial proposition. That is but a part of 
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the expense. The loss of morale, the mental and 
nervous strain, wpon teachers and children alike, 
associated as they must be with the retarded, is 
costly beyond computation. 

Non-promotion does not develop over night. 
It is a growth, a cumulative process, beginning 
early in the year, and increasing «by small in- 
crements as the days go by. 

It has its beginnings in absences. Each ab- 
sence retards the child in his studies, and oft re- 
curring absences handicap teacher, the retarded 
pupil, and thé class as a whole. It soon becomes 
impossible for the teacher to give the assistance 
required to restore the absentees to their places 
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in their studies, and at the same time carry. on 
with the rest of the class. . 

Here is the place where immediate help is 
needed. The time to help a child is when the 
need first appears, as soon as he returns to 
school after an enforced absence. The loss of 
work at this time is easily determined, and can 
soon be recovered, if the right kind and amount 
of help is given. It is more than absurd to ex- 
pect the regular class teacher to do this effect- 
ively. Her program is already full to the limit 
with regular every-day work. The saving plan 
is an appropriation for more teachers. 


a 
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MONETARY FACTS ABOUT EDUCATION 


BY 


PATTERSON 


Gastonville, Pa. 


In the census of 1910 all of the various em- 
ployments were classified into nine divisions: (1) 
Agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry. (2) 
Extraction of minerals. (3) Manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. (4) Transportation. (5) 
Trade. (6) Public service (not elsewhere classi- 
fied). (7) Professional service. (8) Domestic 
and personal service. (9) Clerical occupations. 

In agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 
are included dairy farmers, dairy farm laborers, 
farmers, farm laborers, foremen along various 
lines, fishermen and oystermen, foresters, gar- 
deners, florists, fruit growers, nurserymen, la- 
borers in gardens, greenhouses, orchards and 
nurseries, lumbermen, raftsmen, woodchoppers, 
owners and managers in lumber camps, stock- 
herders, drovers, feeders, stockraisers, apiarists 
and a few others. The names of the employ- 
ments in extraction of minerals, in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, in transportation, and 
in domestic and personal service give a similar 
impression as to the education required. In pre- 
fessional service, trade, public service, and cleri- 
cal occupation no doubt more education is 
needed in many of the employments; but such 
employments in these as showmen, fortune tell- 
ers, attendants and helpers, deliverymen, labor- 
ers in coal and lumber yards, warehouses, etc., 
firemen, policemen, soldiers, sailors, marines, 
messenger boys and others require little educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly one would be safe in saying 
that while more education might be of some vo- 
cational value, not over twenty per cent. of those 
engaged in gainful employments need an educa- 
tion above the fourth grade to enable them to 
be successful in their vocations. 

The impression that twenty per cent. is not 
too low is strengthened by a glance at the per- 
centages of those engaged in the various divis- 
ions. These percentages are agriculture, for- 
estry, and animal husbandry, 33.2; extraction 
of minerals, 2.5; manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, 27.9; transportation, 6.9; trade, 
9.5; public service (not elsewhere classified), 
1.2; professional service, 4.4; domestic and per- 


sonal service, 9.9: and clerical occupation, 4.6. 
The allowance of twenty per cent. would in- 
clude all of those engaged in trade, public ser- 
vice, professional service, and the clerical occu- 
pations. Those in these divisions who do not 
need an education above the fourth grade more 
than outnumber those in the other divisions 
who need more education. The percentages in 
the new census, when they are given out, will 
not likely change this conclusion, as from the 
general indications the only important changes 
will be a reduction of the percentage of those 
engaged in agriculture and an increase in the 


_ percentage of those engaged in manufacturing. 


No doubt the general education of the people 
does increase their earning power, but this ben- 
efit is a benefit to the people as a whole rather 
than to the particular persons educated. It is 
also a benefit to the persons educated along 
other than vocational lines, but it is hard to see 
how many of those now in school above the 
fourth grade can ever get a monetary return 
for the time they spend in school. 

A few years ago some one attempted to prove 
that the value of a boy’s time in school was 
something like $10 per day. This was figured 
out by comparing the earning power of those 
who went through school with that of those en- 
gaged in simple manual labor, but the demon- 
stration was false for two reasons. First, the 
law of demand and supply was forgotten. If 
many of the pupils had pinned their faith to 
the argument and succeeded in getting through 
the over-supply of persons in these callings 
would have so reduced the remuneration that 
the $10 would have become a negative quantity. 
Second, the fact that these persons went 
through school and the fact that they earned so 
much were both due to their high natural en- 
dowments. One was not the cause and the other 
the effect. If they had gone into business with- 


out the education, they would probably have 
earned as much, and if one with less endow- 
ment had attempted to earn the $10 by getting 
the education, he would have failed. To find 
the actual value of the education it would have 
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been necessary to compare the earning power 
of the educated persons with that of an equal 
number of the highest-paid men in the indus- 
tries. 

The most important vocational subject now 
taught is agriculture, but, if one has sufficient 
intelligence to take the education, he can in- 
crease his earning to almost an equal extent 
by imitating some one who has had the school- 
ing. A few expert agriculturalists could, by ad- 
vising farmers, increase the production of all to 
almost as great an extent as if all of the farm- 
ers were expert agriculturalists. Thus even 
the advantage of an agricultural education is 
limited to a few, and the more highly organized 
the industry becomes, the less will be the neces- 
sity for the general diffusion of agricultural ed- 
ucation among those engaged in agriculture. 

In mining a great many of the men_ take 
courses by mail, and endeavor to pass the state 
examinations for fire bosses, mine foremen, etc. 
‘One thing they attempt to learn in these courses 
is fifth root. This is used in some of the for- 
amulas for ventilation and drainage. A larger per- 
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centage of miners than of teachers have studied 
fifth root. A dozen or more men in every mining 
town have studied it, but most of these men are 
now engaged in loading coal or in some work of 
a like nature. A knowledge of fifth root is 
needed by a very few miners indeed, and very 
few of the men have ever received any remu- 
neration for the time and money spent on it and 
other things in the courses they take. 

In most branches of manufacturing the only 
ones who need much education are a few mana- 
gers, superintendents, and office men, but even 
these can, in many instances, learn all they need 
to know by practical experience while at work. 

Is is thus evident that, from the standpoint of 
the individuals educated, higher education is 
profitable as far as earning power is concerned 
for only a smali percentage of the people. This 
is not to be construed as an argument against 
the higher education of the masses. The gen- 
eral value of such education may justify it, but 
the loss to many persons due to the time and 
money spent on an unused education is a fact 
that should not be ignored. 


a 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE MAINE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“Education for Efficiency” was the topic con- 
‘sidered at all the meetings of the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, which was held at Bangor, 
October 28 and 29. Frank E. McGoldrick, the 
retiring president, presided at the general ses- 
sion in the auditorium on Thursday evening. 
The community singing was led by J. F. Mc- 
Nichol. 

Dr. Augystus O. Thomas, state superintend- 
ent of schools, spoke on “Educational Ideals.” 
“An educational system,” he said, “is the expres- 
sion of the desire of the state to perpetuate it- 
self. A government of the people, by the people 
and for the people cannot be founded on ignor- 
ance. The strength of a free government is se- 
cure only when all of the people are prepared 
for self-government. We are not satisfied to 
rest on the achievements of the past. What 
was good enough for me is not good enough for 
my children. Progress comes through the un- 
willingness of one generation to accept the 
standards of another.” 

He struck the keynote of democracy when he 
declared that no system of education is efficient 
until it reaches all the children of all the people, 
and until it provides equal educational opportu- 
nities for all the children of all the people as 
well. Education is more than a local problem. 
It is a state problem. There is no good reason 
for a poor schocl in one community and a first- 
class school in another. Both should be first- 
class in every particular. 

Education should reach the moral and physical 
welfare of the child to an equal degree with the 
intellectual. 


In order that the State of Maine may take its 
rightful place among the states of the Union, 
instead of ranking No. 11, according to the 
Ayres rating, the following standards must ulti- 
mately be reached, Every child of proper school 
age should be in school for 180 days in the year. 
At least 80% should finish the elementary 
schools. Only 60% finish now. At least 60% 
should enter high school. Now only 24 out of 
100 enter and but five out of 100 finish. 

The country school should be made as good 
as the city school, and there should be a well- 
prepared teacher in every schoolroom. There 
should be a more sympathetic consideration of 
that teacher’s welfare. A minimum of $1,200 
per year should be the basis of compensation, 
and there should be an adequate financing of the 
school system. Finally, there should be pro- 
vided thorough instruction in the essentials of 
an English education, including proper instruc- 
tion in government and citizenship. 

EDUCATON FOR EFFICIENCY. 

“There are already so many people in this 
country who can do anything you want done 
and do it wrong that one of the chief concerns 
of our educational program should be to whit- 
tle down that army until it disappears,” said 
Owen R. Lovejoy of the National Child Labor 
Committee in his address on Thursday evening. 
He went on to speak of the kinds of training 
that are important for the youth of the present 
day. ‘First, we need to train for keen and ac- 
curate observation. Second, our youth need 
training to think by hand as well as by eye. Vo- 
cational education is by no means a new thing. 
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The first little red schoolhouse on the New 
England hills was a vocational school. It taught 
the farmers’ boys and girls to get away from the 
occupation of their parents. Every study in the 
curriculum was designed to fit the students for 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, or poli- 
ticians. It 1s true we always preached the joys 
and honor of manual labor. We applauded the 
vigor of the farmer and the village blacksmith. 
We did not fool the children, however. They 
saw through our hypocrisy and made straight 
for the main chance. 

Today we have broadened our conception of 
vocation and are attempting to lift every kind of 
labor out of the plane of a job into that of a vo- 
cation. We see that nature is not a picture gal- 
lery. Nature is a work shop. We must learn, 
too, that education does not stop with the be- 
ginning of employment, but that the education 
of the child should continue until he has laid 
an adequate foundation for a useful and pro- 
ductive life. 

Third, training in the care of the body. A 
national campaign to provide for every child 
facilities for bodily cleanliness, pure air, adequate 
food and correct posture would, in a single gen- 
eration, work a revolution in the physical equip- 
ment of the race. 

Fourth, if we believe that we have discovered 
in this country the best form of government yet 
devised by human mind let us prove this con- 
viction to those who are more recent foreigners 
than we—not by choking something down their 
throats, but by proving that life under the Ameri- 
can Constitution with its bill of rights and its 
call to duty is not bondage but freedom—not 
confinement but opportunity. 

At the Bates Alumni reunion Professor Mce- 
Donald presented the work of the Bates summer 
school. Resolutions upon the death of Princi- 
pal Albert F. Richardson of the Castine Nor- 
mal School were presented by Miss Katharine 
Quigley at the reunion of the alumni of that 
school on Thursday evening. 

APPRECIATION OF THE EFFICIENT TEACHER. 

An unusually fine appreciation of the efficient 
teacher was given by Superintendent Ernest W. 
Robinson of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, in his 
address on Friday morning. “Efficiency of the 
teacher,” he said, “cannot be measured by any 
exhibition of power, produce or increased ma- 
terial, for there is no measure to be had of her 
day’s work, year’s work, or, in fact, of her life’s 
work; for the measure of her accomplishment 
lies somewhere beyond her ken in time and vis- 
ion embedded in the characters of another gen- 
eration. She can only work toward the final 
approximation of the perfect man and the per- 
fect woman. Efficiency, therefore, must mean for 
her the following up of ideals, not always sharply 
outlined by method and result, but felt intimately 
as the very essence of her greatest purpose in 
living and doing the tasks of her profession. In 
the soundness of these ideals and in the beauty 
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of these ideals lie forever the strength of our 
nation and the measure of its greatness that is 
to be. 

“We hear expressed on every side a great deal 
of sympathy for the child as the victim of our 
educational system. Why limit our sympathy 
to the child, especially today, when he is about 
as happy and as fortunate an individual as any- 
body has ever been in all history? Why not let 
it go out to the teacher of this child? 

“Do we find that intense appreciation of the 
teachers’ social, economic and professional prob- 
lems by these same communities which are so 
quick to point out the weak spots of our educa- 
tional systems? We talk at length and with 
pride of our educational systems; we tax our- 
selves heavily for magnificent buildings and 
equipment, but where do we place our teacher 
expressed in terms of compensation? In most 
cases we place her lower down than the janitor 
of the school building.” 

Superintendent Robinson went on to say that 
the responsibility for improving the quality of 
the professional equipment of the teacher rests 
primarily with the administrative officials of the 
school system. They should see to it that ade- 
quate promoting and grading systems are estab- 
lished, and that definite courses of study are pro- 
vided so that the teacher may know what she is 
expected to accomplish. 

The teacher, herself, should be trained to use 
methods that will accomplish given results in 
reasonable time—that she may increase her pro- 
fessional efficiency every year—in order that she 
may realize that there are only two movements 
in educational efficiency, one forward and one 
backward. The inexorable choice is progress or 
decline. 

Above all, she must find some abiding principle 
of professional faith that will make her hold and 
cling to the ideals of her profession 
soul’s sake. 


for her 


LINES OF ADVANCE. 

In his address on this topic, J. W. Taylor, 
agent for secondary education in Maine, said 
that he believed that the secondary teachers, 
themselves, should set up a standard for pro- 
fessional teachers and in co-operation with the 
state educational department endeavor rigidly 
to maintain and properly to advance this stand- 
ard. The high schools should provide sys- 
tematic instruction in vocational information and 
choice. 

Methods of measuring the work of pupils vary 
greatly. It seems desirable that we should use 
a common tongue when translating pupil effort. 
Every high school should have a library with a 
teacher in charge who has been allowed time and 
opportunity for special training in library meth- 
ods. Mr. Taylor advocated group instruction, 
saying that children learn most rapidly as a 
group under proper direction. 

DEFENSE OF THE CLASSICS. 
‘I have no fear whatever for the ultimate fu- 
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ture of the classics,” said President Sills of Bow- 
doin, in his address Friday afternoon, read in 
the absence of President Sills by Dean Nixon. 

The chief reason for not abandoning Latin and 
Greek is that they give a liberal and_ lasting 
point of view. They make us the heirs of the 
ages and citizens of the world. The question of 
numbers is immaterial. “As a matter of fact,” 
he continued, “I believe a great many are study- 
ing the classics now who ought to leave them 
severely alone. There is something to be said 
for limiting those who study Latin and Greek 
to the boys and girls who have either some liter- 
ary and intellectual background or some real in- 
tellectual interests. 

“A good stiff course in Latin is good for the 
general morale of a school. Besides, it is the 
right approach to the study of other languages; 
and it is the best aid known to us for the proper 
understanding of English. Finally, educational 
theorists have not yet found a better foundation 
for the development of sound scholarly traits 
than the study of the classics.” 

President Aley of the University of Maine 
also came to the defence of the classics in a valu- 
able address. “The ancient peoples,” he said, 
“and particularly the Greeks, and to a lesser de- 
gree the Romans, touched life in’ its deepest 
aspects. Their thoughts and their deeds are re- 
corded in languages peculiarly adapted to ac- 
curate and definite expression. When the revival 
of learning spread over Europe interest naturally 
turned toward these elemental and fundamental 
sources,” 


Tradition and worth have united to give the 
classics a leading place in preparatory and col- 
lege education. The scholars and leaders whose 
training has been received under the influence 
of classic thought furnish eloquent testimony to 
the value of such study. 

“One of the greatest needs in the schools of 
today,” said President Aley, “is discipline. We 
have gone to the extreme in our attempts to make 
the work of the school simple, easy and pleasant. 
Those who study the classics get discipline, and 
a general tightening up of requirements and rais- 
ing of standards is required in most of our 
schools.” 

If there were more general understanding of 
the value of Greek in poetry, prose, architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, music, drama, logic, 
mathematics, medicine, law and philosophy, there 
would dowbtless be an increased number of young 
people eager to study Greek. If the value of 
Latin in these same’ fields and in the contribu- 
tion to our own language was better understood, 
there would be less opposition on the part of 


-youth to its study. Educators would do well to 


pay some attention to the advertising and sellin 
of the classics. 

“Good translations,” he said in _ closing, 
“should have a larger use. If well taught, thev 
would give an opportunity for those who are not 
classically minded to catch something of the 
spirit of the past 

“Good teaching, high standards, and insistence 
upon hard work will give self-realization and re- 
move hindering limitations.” 


COMMUNITY SCIENCE 


BY HAROLD LYON 


The term general science has always seemed 
to me to be one of ambiguity. As it is usually 
taught it is certainly general and as most of 
our textbooks demonstrate a conglomeration of 
miscellaneous facts put together in whatever 
mood the author may have been in. 

The name community civics suggested com- 
munity science; this has much more meaning 
and is more easily understood, i.e., the under- 
standing of our environment rather than of gen- 
eralities. Science in itself is an impartial pres- 
entation of facts or truths and does not arouse 
the emotions of the child, unless to it is added 
the human relations, which are unlimited even 
within the child’s experience. 

Community science, what unlimited possibil- 
ities without ever getting into science. The ex- 
planation of the common occurrences about us 
without any reference to their place in physics, 
chemistry, biology, etc. The common experi- 
ences of life are at once available in community 
science, as a source of knowledge of a typically 
concrete character. Throughout any course of 
study that may be arranged, the home, the 
street, the school and city environment as con- 
tributing to the physical and mental develop- 


ment of the pupil should be made the keynote 
of the scientific study. 

Perhaps I have now shown what I mean by 
community rather than general science. The 
reason why it was called general science, is due, 
I think, to the fact that the earlier work of this 
character, as shown in texts, was merely a little 
of everything without any regard for its pos- 
sible use other than it was interesting to read 
and perhaps to study or as an introduction to 
the study of science itself. Nevertheless such a 
book has its place and is valuable not so much 
as a texthook but as a reference book for each 
pupil to have and to use. The idea of the com- 
munity furnishing any possible material was 
not understood hy these earlier authors. How 
many wonderful articles we read and demon- 
strations we see, all of value to be sure, but 
are they always directly associated with the 
heme and the community? These demonstra 
tions are magic to a_ twelve-fourteen-year-old 
boy or girl and could hardly be grasped by a 
senior in the high school. | have yet to see 
these same instructors giye such demonstra- 
tions on how te take care of the furnace, or why 
a faucet leaks. These men did what they con- 
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scientiously thought fitting and proper, but due 
to the fact that the majority were high school 
or normal school instructors with long years 
of dealing with mature students failed to appre- 
ciate the fact that they were dealing with chil- 
dren of a different age and character. These 
courses either had no aims or were elementary 
science and not community science. It is the 
exception today when the head of the science 
department in a high school cares to supervise 
general or what is better called community 
science. 

From a _ psychological viewpoint the more 
important gain from a community science 
course is the training in scientific methods that 
is necessary to a good understanding of one’s 
environment that will help him adjust himself 


’ better to the environment about him. The sub- 


ject matter of such a course depends upon the 
locality and should) be carefully selected and 
closely related to the needs of the pupil and the 
common things of his life. Community science 
is to help a pupil to a proper understanding and 
interest in the simpler and common phenomena 
of the enviroment as those things appear in the 
domestic, industrial and social situation with 
which the pupil comes in contact. 

The big problem is to get competent sympa- 
thetic teachers. Not one who is a specialist in 
all the sciences or in any one, but with a train- 
ing in each and with a large understanding of 
the child and its peculiar developments. If the 
teacher is one who is absorbed in one science, 
the situation becomes serious because he is apt 
to lose sight of his pupils, use scientific language 
and to be interested only in the Jess impor- 
tant phases of the problem—viz., the science. 
To teach science is not the aim. It is rather for 
the teacher to develop a consistent stimulation 
and direction of pupils to the end that there be 
firmly established in them a desire to know. 

Community science has no relation to further 
courses in science but it has a very vital rela- 
tion to the present and the future of the stu- 
dent pursuing an acquaintance with himself and 
his enviroment. Teach them how to live. This 
cannot be done by memorizing and cramming, 
but by drawing out and developing what capac- 
ity they have, that is, leave the student to dis- 
cover for himself. One of my aims in class is 
to develop the scientific method of study. We 
try to develop it unconsciously. The student 
realizes very slowly, if at all, that the first step 
is to collect all the facts about a subject, next 
to try to draw some sort of a conclusion about 
all the observations made and at last to prove 
these observations. Choose a subject, or proj- 
ect, if you will, and then turn the time over into 
a “study hour,” a procedure meeting where all 
the pros and cons are discussed by the pupils, 
the teacher giving help “only when it is needed.” 
The pupils’ observations and experiences and 
use of a text bring out all the thinking and 
reasoning powers of the pupils and they begin 
to draw conclusions and get to the truth of sub- 
ject. Now let the teacher or some pupils step 
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in and prove with experiments that the conclu- 
sions brought out in the discussion are correct. 
The topics of community science lend them- 
selves admirably to this end. At the same time 
the connection between such discussion and 
simple experimental work by the pupils is so 
natural that the whole time may be properly 
considered laboratory work. The need of as- 
sistance to understand more fully and to state 
more clearly what is being discussed empha- 
sizes the need and the right use of a reference 
book as a storehouse of information. Variety 
of treatment becomes necessary as_ topics 
change, but the intellectual processes and activi- 
ties must be at all times under control of the 
instructor, Lesson preparations of this kind 
provide something very definite and very com- 
piete upon which to recite later. Further in- 
struction upon a topic studied in this way, 
whether to be enlarged upon-or to apply it, will 
find the pupils prepared to receive it. 

Subject matter is found in the environment of 
the pupil. but of all things that may be sug- 
gested the following seem the most import- 
ant. The student’s own health, the health of the 
family from which the student comes and the 
health of the community in which the school is 
located, all from the hygienic standpoint. Some 
of the things which relate to the health and are 
common to all communities arc: Habits of the 
students in school, on the street and in the 
home. The home; its heating, lighting, venti- 
lation and surroundings, including plants and 
animals. Sanitation in the home, cleanliness, 
nature and kind of food consumed. Apparatus 
and chemicals in the home. Water supply and 
its purity. The weather. 

Topics will be suggested often by some un- 
usual event, such as an insect plague, a great 
fire. Other sources are the local industries, nat- 
ural phenomena and temporary conditions, local 
and world-wide. 

The selection of topics should appeal to the 
pupils and be within their capacity to master. 

Books are necessary to furnish authoritative 
information, but are tools for the worker, and it 
is in their use as means to educational ends that 
the worker is te become skilled. With a good 
text in use and a systematic outline, only gen- 
eral directions become necessary. This is not 
a book subject and consequently much supple- 
menting with exercises involving tests of obser- 
vations is necessary. 

A good school library should be built up, co- 
operating with the city library and containing 
all the periodicals pertaining to every-day sci- 
ence. 

The laboratory work should largely be out- 
side the schoolroom. It should be in the home 
to a maximum extent for two reasons :— 

hirst: The learner will see a practical value in 
the experiment and the experiment itself will 
be practice, 

Second: It draws the parents into educational 
relations with their children and the school. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


MARGARET V. LANDMANN 


{From Buffalo Courier.] 

Miss Landmann, who took a general agricul- 
tural course in Cornell University, has been for 
four years in charge of the experiment section 
of Forsgate Farms, Cranbury, New Jersey, noted 
for its Holstein herd and poultry flocks. 

if Miss Landmann wins the fame which seems 
assured it will be because of an experiment in 
growing shagbark hickories, black walnuts, Eng- 
lish walnuts and pecans, planting them fifty by 
fifty feet, and studying their growth and devel- 
opment with special attention to the best vari- 
eties to be grown in this section of New Jersey. 
One of the varieties she is experimenting with is 
the Japanese walnut, called the heart nut. 

Miss Landmann was born in Aradell, Bergen 
County, New Jersey, graduated from the Normal 
School at Trenton, taught school several years, 
took summer courses in agriculture at the col- 
lege at Storrs, Conn., had charge of the Girls’ 
Reformatory farm in Pennsylvania, and finished 
her agricultural training at Cornell, always go- 
ing in for special studies. 

“Farming is a good profession for women if 
they understand it calls for a capacity for living 
in the country among people who may not be, 
except in a few precious instances, their intellect- 
ual equals, and if they have sufficient financial 
resources to make it a success. I do not differ- 
entiate between men and women in farming—it 
is a matter of taste and ability. I thought I was 
coming to a remote country with few of my kind 
about, but I find my friends come to me. There 
are many intellectual and socially agreeable 
people here, and life here is the same as every- 
where—what you make it. I employ three 
women to work on the place, and a mam and his 


wife who live here, and a capable housekeeper.” 

Miss Landmann thas 100 varieties of dahlias 
and thirty of gladioli selected for form and color, 
cultivated under field conditions to determine 
which can be best grown locally for the market. 
A rust-resisting strain of Washington asparagus, 
developed in a ten-year experiment by the Na- 
tional government at Concord, Mass., grows be- 
tween her grapes. 

“The country needs more country-trained 
labor, but no more of the city-trained farmers 
than it has now.” Her experiment station is an 
oasis m the midst of the rich potato-raising sec- 
tion of Jersey, and in her hothouse in winter she 
experiments with tomatoes, lettuce, spinach and 
flowers. She is looked wpon as a sort of high 
priestess of agriculture by the women of the 
town. 


SYLVIA TRYON 
[Special to The World.] 


Miss Sylvia Tryon sailed from New York re- 
centiy for London, England, having received a 
fellowship from the faculty of Vassar College 
which entitles her to a year of study at Oxford 
University. For the last two years Miss Tryon 
has taught English in the high school of Woods- 
ville, N. H., and in the high school of Houlton, 
Me. She was graduated from the high school 
of Waltham, Mass., in 1911. While in the high 
school Miss Tryon successfully dramatized one 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novels into a five- 
act play. 

At Vassar, from which Miss Tryon was grad- 
uated with honors in 1915, she won the reading 
prize which is awarded to the student acquir- 
ing the broadest knowledge concerning the 
masterpieces of English literature. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE ON PLAY 


[From the introduction to “Fairy Tales Every 
“Work can never be an end in itself; it is a 
‘means of grace’ when it is not drudgery; and it 
must, in the long run, be a preparation for play. 
For play is not organized idleness, frivolity set 
in a fanciful order; it is the normal, spontaneous 
exercise of physical activity, the wholesome 
gayety of the mind, the natural expression of 
the spirit, without self-consciousness, constraint, 
or the tyranny of hours and tasks. It is the high- 
est form of energy, because it is free and creative, 
a joy in itself, and therefore a joy in the world. 
This is the explanation of the sense of freedom 
and elation which comes from a great work of art; 
it is the instinctive perception of the fact that 
while immense toil lies behind the artist’s skill, 
the soul of the creation came from beyond the 
world of work and the making of it was a bit of 
play. The man of creative spirit is often a tire- 
less worker, but in his happiest hours he is at 


Child Should Know,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie.] 


play ; for all work, when it rises into freedom and 
power, is play. ‘We work,’ wrote a Greek 
thinker of the most creative people who have yet 
appeared, ‘in order that we may have leisure.’ 
The note of that life was freedom; its activity was 
not ‘evoked by external needs, but was free, 
spontaneous and delightful; an ordered energy 
which stimulates all the vital and mental pow- 
ers.’ 

“Robert Louis Stevenson, who knew well how 
to touch work with the spirit and charm of play, 
reports of certain evenings spent at a club house 
near Brussels, that the men who gathered there 
‘were employed over the frivolous mercantile 
concerns of Belgium during the day; but in the 
evening they found some hours for the serious 
concerns of life.’ They gave their days to com- 
merce, but their evenings were devoted to more 
important interests.” 
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Rhode Island has a Rhode Island College of 
Education with degree-giving privileges. In 
New England this is the most heroic act we have 
ever known educationally. It would signify noth- 
ing in the West, but in New England it is noth- 
ing short of revolutionary. . 

This takes the place of the late Rhode Island 
Normal School or rather is the ennoblement of 
that institution. ‘What was once upon a time the 
Training School and afterwards the Observation 
School of the State Normal School is the Henry 
Barnard School of the College of Education. 

The graduates of the College of Education re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Education, 
Those who stay in the College of Education but 
two years receive a certificate which is equivalent 
to the diploma of the past and they can return 
and complete the other two years and receive 
their degree or they may earn their degree by 
taking extension courses which are numerous 
and valuable for teachers in service. 

On Tuesday.and Thursday from 4:30 p. m. 
onward and on Saturday all the forenoon are 
various courses all of which will count on a certifi- 
cate or on the degree of Bachelor of Education. 

The faculty of the College of Education are 
University people from Brown University, Wel- 
lesley College, Mt. Holyoke College, Middlebury 
College, Simmons College, Bowdoin College, and 
Clark University. Several are Doctors of Philos- 
ophy, and several others ‘have Master of Arts de- 
grees. 

All of the faculty have acquired the art of 
teaching as well as the attainment of knowledge. 

Walter E. Ranger, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, and President John L. Alger have the 
courage to attempt to make the Bachelor of 
Education in Rhode Island mean as much as the 
traditional Bachelor of Arts. 

There are twenty-five other State 
Schools in New England that are 


Normal 
wondering, 


more or less timidly, whether the strangle hold 
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will be loosened in their case. Be that as it may 
Rhode Island has done as heroic an act as we 
have known in these six states, and for this she 
deserves a medal of high honor. 


UNIVERSAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The Fess-Capper Bill (H. R. 12652 and S. 
3950) proposing Federal codperation with the 
states in the establishment of universal physi- 
cal education should be passed during the short 
session of Congress. Most of the State Legis- 
latures are meeting during the coming winter 
and so could immediately take the necessary ac- 
tion accepting the codperation of the Federal 
government. In this way the nation-wide pro- 
gram could be well under way by the fall of 
1921. If the National Bill is not passed before 
March 1, many of the states will not take action 
until 1923. It will not be necessary to lose these 
two years if all the friends of the measure will 
work actively during the next few months. The 
principle of the bill has been explicitly endorsed 
in the Republican platform, but the bill is in 
danger of being lost in the shuffle of legislative 
proposals unless constituents make clear to their 
Congressmen that they wish the Fess-Capper 
Bill to be passed this winter. 

When this bill was first proposed we were much 
annoyed, for it appeared to jeopardize the Smith- 
Towner Bill, but it is now morally certain that 
the $100,000,000 feature of the Smith-Towner’ 
Bill will never pass as a feature of that bill, that 
the proposition to give Federal Aid to salaries, 
to teacher preparation, to Americanization, etc., 
must each come up as a separate measure and 
as this bill for universal physical education has 
the right of way the only thing to be done by 
educators who believe in the Federal Aid prin- 
ciple should be to get together and boost it. 

Any measure that breaks the ice and loosens up 
the principle of Federal Aid will help all future 
bills, and as this is the only possible chance to 
break up the frozen surface of traditional preju- 
dice it is the only thing to work for at this time. 
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IS THIS THE RECORD? 


Of the alumni of the high school of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, 206 are in colleges, universities, 
normal schools or other institutions of advanced 
preparation for efficiency. This number includes 
a few who were merely in summer school this 
year. Of these, eighty-five are divided about 
equally between the State University, the State 
College, and the State Teachers’ College. Omniy 
five each in Columbia and Chicago University. 
Coe College and Grinnell each have fifteen, the 
State Umniversities of Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Minnesota have from eix to eight each; twelve 
other colleges and universities have Marshall- 
town students this year. For a city of about 
18,000 population this is an unusual record. We 
are not surprised, for Superintendent Aaron Pal- 
mer has been achieving things all the time. 
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JOHN H. FINLEY, EDITOR 


The commissioner of education of the state 
of New York has resigned to join the editorial 
staff of the New York Times. 

In every way this is an educational calamity and 
in a way it is a great surprise, but to some of the 
friends of Dr. Finley it is not entirely surprising 
for the exacting duties of the great office he holds 
have left him all too little time and freedom for 
the enjoyment of activities most congenial to his 
taste and talent. 

No position could afford Dr. Finley greater op- 
portunity for making the most of ‘his rare talent 
with voice and pen than that to which he goes. 
On the other hand it is regrettable to the last de- 
gree that a man who has been president of such 
an institution as Knox College in the heart of 
the Middle West and of the College of the City 
of New York with its limitless responsibilities 
and opportunities and is commissioner of educa- 
tion of the greatest state in the union, and has 
filled every position brilliantly, should not round 
out this career in official educational activity. It 
has been well nigh universally expected, as it 
was every way desirable, that he be the first 
United States Secretary of Education. 

But Dr. Finley has the right to elect the way 
in which he will serve his country and the world. 
He knows editorial work, having been editor-in- 
chief of McClure’s magazine when it was at the 
height of its influence, and no one can question 
the marvelous influence he can have in directing 
the editorial activities of the greatest daily paper 
in the international metropolis of today and to- 
morrow. 

By calling Dr. Finley to its service the New 
York Times becomes in the highest and fullest 
sense the leader of educational thought of 
America. Keen as is our disappointment that he 
retires from official educational leadership, great 
is our rejoicing that the largest field of influence 
in the world is to be his. 

The National Education Association will mneeet 

in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN CANADA 

A recommendation was made at the recent 
Dominion Child Welfare Conference in Ottawa 
that the office of Minister of Parenthood be 
established. Those who advocated it believe that 
only through such an office can governmental 
regulations, asserted to be essential to child wel- 
fare, be made effective. 

Another action was the forming of the Cana- 
dian Council on Child Welfare. This body is to 
co-operate with child welfare division of the 
board of health, prepare and disseminate infor- 
mation on child welfare work and recommend a 
program for child welfare work in the Dominion. 
Much stress was laid on the importance of recrea- 
tion. The need of better housing in the so-called 
tenement districts of cities, so that children may 
develop without being stunted either morally or 
physicially, was urged. 


623 
PATTERSON’S ARTICLE 


We are using this week a kind of an article 
that we have never used before. We have in- 
variably returned them, but this time we use the 
article because we think it may be well for teach- 
ers and other educators to know what an educated 
industrialist thinks. 

We would like to use here in this connection 
a paragraph from the latest book of Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University: “The custom with us has been 
not only to permit, but also to encourage, every 
pupil to aspire to the most advanced academic 
and professional education offered by secondary 
and higher schools. The result is that many a 
parent makes extreme sacrifices to secure for 
his children an education for which they may be 
in no manner naturally endowed. This Ameri- 
can ambition—to secure for the next generation 
a better lot than that of their parents—does make 
this the land of opportunity, but it also makes its 
schools institutions of amazing waste.” 

Here are two emphatic protests against a high 
school education for many boys up to sixteen 
years of age. 

Two things are very clear. First, that it is so 
absurd as to be closely akin to criminal to bait 
boys to continue a high school course on. the 
ground that it will pay financially. We have 
not used those vicious figures for years and we 
have protested against their use whenever we 
could do it with decent regard to the standing 
of those who have published such statistics. 

Second: Of course a high school whose curricu- 
lum is adapted for those who are to lead a 
scholastic or professional life is not adapted to a 
majority of the students who are “prepared” for 
the high school. A thigh school curriculum that 
is not adapted to benefit a majority of those who 
are “prepared” to enter such a school is a civic 
as well as an educational tragedy. 

There should be a curriculum that it would be 
profitable for every young man to devote four 
years to after he has completed the elementary 
course, provided such completion is by the time 
he is thirteen. Any city that does not provide 
such a profitable course should be dealt with by 
some competent authority. 

In these days of non-apprenticeship any young 
man who has completed an elementary course 
early needs to have opportunity to learn in an in- 
dustrial, a scientific or a library laboratory under 
expert direction. 

Only through such an opportunity can one get 
an adequate preparation for the best use of his 
ability in shop or office; for the best use of his 
leisure; for the best equipment for industrial 
promotion; for the best home-making; for the 
best public service; for intelligent interpretation 
of the appeals that are made to him by indus- 
trial, civic and social adventurers. 

Another and much stronger reason for the 
continuance of studies until one is seventeen or 
eighteen years of age is the fact that he is much 
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better prepared to select a live work then than 
at fourteen or fifteen. 

One who waits until seventeen or eighteen 
years of age is likely to select work in which he 
will be successful at the start, while most boys 
who,go to work two or three years earlier drift 
from one job to another and never fit into any- 
thing. 

The youthful criminals of high or low degree 
are often from the class in which one has never 
really got a job for which he is fitted, or that 
fits him. 

Mr. Patterson’s suggestion that one ought 
really to go to work after the sixth grade, so far 
as financial prosperity is concerned, meets the 
law obstacle that he cannot go to work in most 
states till he is fourteen and in many states till he 
is sixteen, and if he is a normal child he is usually 
half through the high school by that time. 

It is the business of school authorities to so 
remake, if necessary, the high school that it will 
pay in every way for every young person to re- 
main in the high school. 

The junior high school is intended to meet 
such cases. To make the junior thigh school pri- 
marily a fitting school for an old-time high school 
should be prohibited by law. 

“REAL TEACHERS ONLY AT THE TOP” 

We have never known anything more genu- 
inely comical educationally than two editorial 
comments in a great New York daily paper this 
season. 

In a summary of the output of the Carnegie 
Foundation, “The Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for American Public Schools,” the 
great daily says that the report demonstrates 
that “Real teachers are only at the top.” 

In the same issue it refers to the report of the 
dean of the law school of Columbia University 
to the president of Columbia University. 

Here is what the dean of the Law School of 
Columbia says of the brilliant teaching “at the 
top” :— 

“Tt ought not to require much reflection to 
reach the conclusion that time spent in the law 
school in playing at what the lawyer will do al- 
most daily during his professional life is not the 
most valuable law school instruction; that in- 
structors can be better employed than in teaching 
students in parrot fashion the number of days’ 
notice required for making a motion, or the for- 
mal requisites for application for 
remedies and the like. This is essential knowl- 
edge no doubt for the lawyer, but there is no 
reason why learned faculties should place empha- 
sis on teaching it to students who are able to 
read and hhave access to the statutes.” 

This is the statement of the brilliancy of the 
teachers at the top. Yes, in Columbia! It is 
too bad that this demonstration of efficiency at 
the top should have been made just when six 
university professors were saying with such ex- 
ultant satisfaction that the “real teaching is only 
at the top.” 


provisional, 
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Another dean of Columbia University, one of 
the really big deans of Columbia, says many 
things about the folly of university teaching, of 
the “really great teaching only at the top,” 
among which is this: “If we want to increase the 
supply of adequately prepared teachers we must 
make the graduate school a place of learning.” 
Here is another of the dean’s sentences: “With 
few exceptions the graduate student is poor ma- 
terial Morally the is good material but 
intellectually he is poor material.’ Again he 
shows how the university teacher wastes his time. 

It is equally unfortunate that this same Founda- 
tion had just published the really great report 
of H. A. Brown in which he demonstrates be- 
yond hope of question that the teaching of Latin 
in high schools fails to produce any tangible re- 
sults, at least in the first two years of Latin in 
high schools. ‘ 

That pronunciamento on “real teaching only 
at the top” is both low comedy and high tragedy, 
for those who know schools both at the bottom 
and the top know and can easily demonstrate 
that there is teaching in one-room country 
schools that puts to shame much of the univer- 
sity teaching. 

There is poor teaching all along the line and 
good teaching. There is nothing better any- 
where than in the Lincoln School of New York 
City; in the Horace Mann School, in Cook 
County, NMlinois; in Nodaway County, Missouri; 
in Wasatch County, Utah; in Newton, Massachu- 
setts: in several counties in Oklahoma, and in 
every state in the Union. 

The tragedy of it is that there are university 
men who defiantly refuse to see really brilliant 
teaching unless it is done by those whom they 
have professionally endorsed. 


H. B. WILSON 


No greater professional honor could come to 
a superintendent af city schools than has come 
to H. B. Wilson, even if he is not ultimately 
elected superintendent of Philadelphia. 

After many weeks of most intensive and ex- 
tensive search, the country over, he was singled 
out as the one superintendent to be- considered 
for the position at $12,000 salary. That he 
lacked two votes of an election—two members 
not voting—because of prejudice against any out- 
side man and because of the great local influ- 
ence of the friends of a notable local college 
president does not in the faintest degree dim the 
honor. The sub-committee, who have canvassed 
both outside and local talent, was unanimous in 
its selection of Wilson. It was the influence of 
those who had not devoted time and effort to a 
study of relative values who voted for the eminent 
local citizen. This puts H. B. Wilson at the top 
administratively in a most satisfactory manner. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


L. N. HINES 


The state superintendent of Indiana, L. N. 
Hines, has been reélected by nearly a quarter of 
a million majority, which is a great record, especi- 
ally for a man who has been forging ahead most 
heroically. No other state superintendent has 
taken so many chances of offending those who 
prefer to be “at ease in Zion” rather than to be 
disturbed by new demands. 

Mr. Hines has faced every problem squarely, 
has attacked every difficulty heroically, has ac- 
cepted responsibility unflinchingly, and without 
being fanatical or radical on any issue has been 
masterful always. 

The Indiana Better Schools Campaign is the 
culmination of his wisdom and _ fearlessness. 
Right on the eve of his reélection he has spread 
broadcast the fact that, according to Leonard P. 
Ayres, Indiana is seventeenth in the ten points 
of financial support and school attendance, among 
the forty-eight states; that Montana, first in the 
Union, expends $103.40 per pupil and Indiana, 
which is seventeenth, expends $52.41. While 
there were some public school men who wanted 
to put a muffler on the truth, a dimmer on the 
facts by giving an unscientific interpretation of 
the revelations of Dr. Ayres, Mr. Hines, in the 
hour of campaigning, insisted that the people 
should have the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. His enormous majority shows 
that Indiana appreciates a real man who dares to 
do a real thing in a real way. 

Mr. Hines has placed Indiana in the front rank 


in the character and ability of official state lead- 
ership. 


, 
LEONARD P. AYRES 


Scarcely a day passes that we are not wrenched 
by conflicting personal and professional emotions 
as in the case of Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, one 
of the most indispensable educators of the day, 
who leaves the Russell Sage Foundation to be- 
come vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

For ‘him personally we are exuberantly happy, 
while for the profession we are almost literally in 
the depths of despair. There is no man or 
woman in sight who has developed to any appre- 
ciable degree his scientific mastery of educational 
statistics. If any one is indispensable to educa- 
tional progress today it is he. 


On the other hand we genuinely rejoice in the 
great opportunity that has come to him to enjoy 
the financial luxury which he has so _ richly 
earned. We have known him from his student 
days. I was for many years closely related to 
his father when he was the chief editorial writer 
for the Boston Daily Advertiser. We were also 
associated in several prominent Boston Clubs, 
and all of the success of the son has had a per- 
sonal flavor. 

Since the establishment of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1907 Dr. Ayres thas been the direc- 
tor of its Department of Education and also of 
its Department of Statistics. The work of the 
Foundation in these two fields has attracted wide 
attention. Dr. Ayres is the author of a number 
of books on educational, statistical, and scientific 
subjects. During the war he organized and di- 
rected simultaneously the statistical offices of 
the Council of National Defence, the War Indus- 
tries Board, the Priorities Committee, and the 
Allied Purchasing Commission. He then entered 
the army and became its chief statistical officer, 
and organized the Statistics Branch of the Gen- 
eral Staff. He was commissioned as a colonel, 
and established the statistical services at General 
Pershing’s headquarters in France, as well as 
those of the supply service of the Expeditionary 
Forces. After the armistice he was appointed 
chief statistical officer of the American Com- 
mission to negotiate peace, and accompanied 
President Wilson on his mission to France. For 
these services he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Dr. Ayres is a graduate of Boston University 
and took his postgraduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His educational writings deal largely 
with administrative and financial problems. Some 
years ago he made an analysis of large numbers 
of letters, newspapers, and other sorts of English 
composition, to identify the 1,000 commonest 
words in Fnglish writing. The results of this re- 
search largely revolutionized the teaching of 
spelling in the public schools. In codéperation 
with his associates in the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Dr. Ayres had conducted a large number 
of surveys of city school systems. Among his 
recent publications, his comparative study of 
‘tate school systems and his book entitled “The 
War with Germany” have attracted wide atten- 
tion. Dr. Ayres will fake charge of the research 
and statistical work of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 


I trust we are not asking the question as to whether the people of this country came by 
the route of Plymouth Rock or the Dutch colonies or the Cunard pier, but that when they come 
and after they are here, their eyes are upon Am<rica, their spirit is with America and their de- 
termination is to make America an example of human progress everywhere.—layson Smith. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A CRIME WAVE. 


Statistics gathered from some of the chief 
centres of population in this country point to 
something resembling a nation-wide crime wave. 
New York City, for example, had seventy-nine 
murders in the first nine months of this year that 
are unsolved mysteries. The perpetrators of the 
greatest crime of all, the Wall Street bomb explo- 
sion of September 16, which killed thirty-nine 
persons and seriously wounded more than 109, 
are still undiscovered. In Chicago, there were 
sixty-eight murders in the first ten months of the 
year, for which no arrests have been made; in 
Philadelphia, there were seventy murders in the 
same months, more than one-half of which re- 
main mysteries; in Cleveland, there were seventy 
murders, for twenty-one of which there were no 
arrests, and in Detroit there have been 112 homi- 
cides this year, twenty-seven of which remain 
unsolved. 


THE NEW YORK BUILDING GRAFT. 


Robert P. Brindell, organizer and president of 
the Building Trades Council of New York, has 
been indicted for extortions and placed under 
$100,000 bail. His trial promises to bring to light 
extraordinary instances of “profiteering” of a 
new type—the collection -of huge commissions 
from contractors under threats of strikes if they 
did not pay up, and the selling of “privilege” 
cards to workmen for the privilege of being al- 
lowed to go on with their jobs. One contractor 
testified to paying Brindell $32,000 toward an 
agreement to pay $50,000 for this form of “strike 
insurance,” and another testified that he was 
bankrupted and driven out of business because he 
could not meet Brindell’s demand for $25,000. 
The “privilege cards” for workmen were issued 
for $10 each, and the Dock Builders’ Union, of 
which Brindell was business agent, had a life con- 
tract with him, under which each of its 4,800 
members paid him fifty cents a month. 


THE GAIN IN RAILROAD OPERATION. 


The efficiency of railroad operation under pri- 
vate ownership and management is strikingly 
shown in the figures for the first seven months of 
1920, published in the current issue of “American 
Railroads,” the organ of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. The number of net tons of 
freight carried a mile by Class T railroads in this 
period was 248,999,000,000, or 32,293,000,000 more 
than in the corresponding period of 1919, under 
government control. All records for the handling 
of freight in a single month were broken in 
August, following another record-breaking 
achievement in July,—the net ton miles totalling 
42,706,835.000, an increase of 6.345,000,000 over 
August, 1919. The average mileage per freight 
car was 27.40 in August, 1920, as compared with 
24.2 in August, 1919. 


WRANGEL’S ARMY WIPED OUT. 
* The army of General Wrangel, the courageous 


anti-Bolshevik leader in South Russia, has been 
wiped out. The fighting was of a most desperate 
character, and the Bolshviki admit that they lost 
30,000 in the final encounter. They broke 
through General Wrangel’s defence on the isth- 
mus of Perekop by concentrating twenty divisions 
against three divisions of Wrangel’s army. Sabas- 
topol fell before the Bolshevik forces Novem- 
ber 14, and French and American warships went 
to the Crimea, to help in the evacuation of 40,- 
000 fugitives, and to save the wounded from be- 
ing killed. General Wrangel was the last to leave 
Sebastopol. Constantinople, already  over- 
crowded, will serve as a refuge for as many of the 
fugitives as possible. 


SOVIET RUSSIA THREATENS GREAT BRITAIN 
WITH WAR. 


Irritated by the aid given, or reported as about 
to be given, by the British fleet in the evacuation 
of General Wrangel in the Crimea, the Russian 
Soviet foreign minister has sent to Earl Curzon, 
the British secretary for foreign affairs, a wireless 
message to the effect that such action “would 
constitute a hostile act toward the Soviet and a 
violation of the assurances which the British 
government had given.” From such action, the 
message adds, “the Russian government would 
draw inevitable conclusions.” This is a thinly- 
veiled threat of war, but the Soviet government 
is so addicted to bluff and camouflage that it is 
difficult to determine when it is to be taken seri- 
ously. 


THE GREEK ELECTIONS. 


The elections in Greece, on November 14, 
were a bitter disappointment to those who had 
hoped that they would sustain Venizelos, the 
sturdy leader who drove King Constantine out 
of power, and kept Greece in line with the Allies. 
The elections are reported to ‘have resulted in 
the choice of only eighty-two Venizelist deputies 
against 287 of the opposition. Venizelos has re- 
signed, and M. Rhallis has become premier and 
minister of foreign affairs. Constantine has sig- 
nified his willingness to return as king, if the 
people want him, but it is an open question 
whether the Allies would permit this, in view of 
his pro-German activities during the war. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE IN SESSION. 


The first session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations opened at Geneva, November 15, with 
the representatives of forty-one nations in at- 
tendancé. The United States was not repre- 
sented, even by an “observer.” A message of 
friendly greeting and appreciation was sent to 
President Wilson. Foreign Minister Paul Hy- 
mans of Belgium was chosen president. A curi- 
ous incident of the session was the admission of 
Sir Robert Cecil—whose attendance as a repre- 
sentative of Great Britain had been vetoed by 
Lloyd George—as the representative from South 
Africa. A flurry of dissent was occasioned by a 
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decision to waive the enforcement of the rule of 
the Council that applications for admission to the 
League must be received before October 14. The 
effect of this decision was to leave the way open 
for the possible admission of Austria, Bulgaria, 
Armenia and even of Germany. 


SHALL GERMANY ENTER THE LEAGUE? =~ 
It is evident that a determined effort will’ be 


made to allow the entrance of Germany into the 
League of Nations, and this is regarded as an 


overshadowing issue at the conference at Geneva. 
Leading German representatives who will urge 
the admission of Germany have already arrived at 
Geneva, and Count von Bernstorff, one-time Ger- 
man ambassador at Washington, is expected to 
join them. It is expected that the proposal, ‘f 
seriously made, will arouse sharp debate, for 
there is a wide-spread feeling. that Germany 
Should be allowed to wait until there has been 
time enough to put her policy and intentions to 2 
sufficient test. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


FREE PORTRAIT OF ROOSEVELT. 


The American Defence Society believes there is no 
better way for patriotic work along the lines of 
Americanization than the placing of a life-sized por- 
trait of Theodore Roosevelt, bearing his last mes- 
sage, in the public schools of the country. 
“Through the generosity of one of the trustees a 
large edition of a splendid likeness has been printed 
and these are being distributed free to the public 
schools of the country. The picture has already been 
placed in many schools of New York. The state of 
Pennsylvania will place one in every school in the 
state; Providence has ordered 1,000. All the schools of 
Connecticut are framing them’and thousands are al- 
ready hung in the schools of the West. Cleveland 
has hung 150, Louisville 70, El Paso 20, Butte 36, San 
Francisco 100, and there are many others. . 

School neople interested should write to Robert 
Appleton, 116 East 24th Street, New York City. 

WHO'S WHO. 
BY E, C. WITHAM 
Southington, Connecticut 

“Who’s Who in America” is a reference book that 
once one knows about it they cannot get along with- 
out, because hardly a day passes that we do not 
want to know something more about someone, and if 
they are eminent, even in their own line of work, 
the chances aré good that their biography is in the 
book. I have noted your frequent comments on 
“Who's Who.” 

Here are a few of my observations. They repre- 
sent the reflections of a pleasant evening :-— 

The total number of biographies in the 1920 edi- 
tion is 23,443. Where were these eminent men and 
women born? Where do they now live? 

The following table partially answers these ques- 


tions. All figures are approximately right. 

Name of State. Born in. Nowlivingin. Ratio. 
New Hampshire ...... 352 180 
Massachusetts ........ 1,961 1,966 ee | 
Rhode Island ......... 198 172 
New 3,356 5,067 1.4 19 
North Dakota ......... 7 66 1—9 
622 342 2—1 


According to the above table Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Virginia make the best showing. 
Tn the following table is to be found the estimated 
population of these same states, and also the number 
of people in each of these states for every one born 
therein whose biography has found its way into 
“Who’s Who,” or in other words have become emi- 
nent :— 


State Estimated population, Ratio. 
1919. 
787,042 lto 1,456 
New Hampshire ..... ree 448,274 lto 1,274 
VOR 367,439 lto 1,093 
Massachusetts ........... 3,889,607 lto 1,978 
648,964 1 to 3,277 
Mew 10,833,795 lto 3,228 
North Dakota. 817,554 1 to 116,793 


Of course the poor showing of North Dakota can 
be largely explained by its recent rapid growth. 
Fifty years ago, when the present eminent men were 
being born, the population of North Dakota was 
small. 

‘“Maitre,~New Hampshire and Vermont stand in @ 
class by themselves when it comes to producing 
eminent men and women. 


AN IDEAL REPORT. 


|We cannot recall having seen as “much in little” 
as in the Report which the Institute of Public Ser- 
vice gives of the inauguration of President Burton 
of the University of Michigan.—Editor.] 

Incomplete newspaper reports of the conference 
in connection with the inauguration of Marion 
L. Burton as president of the University of Michi- 
gan suggest several definite ways in which higher 
education may develop. 

President Lowell of Harvard said: “The mechani- 
cal practice of credit for courses is, I believe, the 
gravest defect in the American educational system.” 

Dean Woodbridge of Columbia said: “(1) Univer- 
sities are offering courses which might be eliminated 
without discredit. (2) We allow a teacher to waste 
his time by attempting to keep the incompetent stu- 
dent up to passing grade. (3) With few exceptions, 
the graduate student is poor material, intellectually. 
(4) Graduate students should never be taught; if 
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they cannot teach themselves they should perish.” 

Professor Bernard Kellogg of the National Re- 
search Council said: “Any lessening in the provision 
for research in the future impairs the American 
national strength and well being.” 

Dr. S. P. Capen of the American Council of Educa- 
tion said: “The cost per unit of instruction and phys- 
ical maintenance had in some units doubled and uni- 
versities had been forced to avail themselves of in- 
ferior service and material.” 

President Hill of Missouri told how junior colleges 
redistribute the load and also increase the number of 
centres, warning against both “premature develop- 
ment” and “undue postponement.” 

President Burton said: “(1) The curricula of schools 
and colleges within the university must be definitely 
directed toward community needs. (2) The university 
must utilize definitely its equipment and personnel 
for research work in solving the problems of a state. 
(3) In every realm the university should serve the 
people. (4) Must come into closer contact with all of 
the schools. (5) Must be of vital service in recruit- 
ing the teacher profession. (6) Conduct courses for 
groups of business men. (7) Train social service 
workers, including field work and co-operation with 
the various departments of county, municipal and 
state governments. (8) Give extension courses.” 

, 
SOME MASSACHUSETTS SALARIES. 
COMPILED BY CLARENCE H, DEMPSEY 


Salaries of superintendents October, 1920:— 

$10,000, Boston; $6,000, Worcester, Cambridge, New- 
ton, Springfield, Brookline; $5,500, New Bedford; 
$5,000, Somerville, Haverhill, Pittsheld, Milton; $4,900, 
Lawrence; $4,500, Fitchburg and Northampton; $4,400, 
Everett; $4,100, Malden; $4,000, Salem, Beverly, Mel- 
rose, Winchester and Wellesley; $3,800, Andover; 
$3,750, Winthrop and Webster; $3,700, Chelsea; $3,600, 
Peabody; $3,500, Arlington, Amesbury; $3,400, Leom- 
inster, Woburn; $3,350, Belmont; $8,300, Greenville 
and Gardner; $3,250, Palmer, Attleboro, Methuen and 
Southbridge; $3,100, Weymouth; $3,000, Easthampton, 
Braintree, Athol, North Attleboro, Concord, West- 
‘boro, Newburyport and Marlboro. 

Mark Twain and Alice Freeman Palmer are ad- 

mitted to the Hall of Fame. 
YOU CAN’T OVERWORK YOUR BRAIN. 

Don’t be afraid of thinking too much. You 
can’t. “The more the mind does,” said William 
James, “the more it can do.” 

A great doctor recently said: “In all my prac- 
tice as a physician dealing with nervous and 
mental diseases, I can say without hesitation 
that I have not met a single case of nervous or 
mental trouble caused by too much thinking or 
overstudy. What produces mental trouble is 
worry—emotional excitement—lack of interest 
in one’s work.” 

So don’t be afraid. Think. Study. Plan. 
‘Train your mental powers. You cannot over- 
work the brain as long as you allow it time to 
recuperate. ote 

It is worry that destroys the brain—worry 
and fear and bad feelings and: mental idleness.— 
‘Marketing. 

—o—— 


Columbia University had almost 10,000 stu- 
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dents in the summer session. It has 1,400 grad- 
uate students now, which are more graduate stu- 
dents than are in any other American univer- 
sity. 
PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 

Dr. Edwin L. Hewitt has discovered eleven prehis- 
toric villages in the Chaco Canyon in Northwestern 
New Mexico. About 2,000 years ago this valley, now 
a desert seven miles long and a mile wide, was a fer- 
tile valley, well watered. 

These towns consisted of one great stone pueblo, 
four or five stories high, and 700 feet long, with cere- 
monial towers and altars in the plaza. The buildings 
were of the finest masonry, dressed on both sides, and 
the walls are still standing, although the roofs have 
been off for many centuries. This civilization was 
contemporaneous with that of the pre-Aztec peoples 
ef Mexico and the Mayas of Central America, whose 
splendid temples have been discovered and explored 
by expeditions headed by Dr. Hewitt and the repro- 
ductions of which are now on exhibition in San Diego. 


A MOTOR CAR ON TRACKS. 


Henry Ford is working out an idea which may 
send every trolley and trolley wire in the coun- 
try to the scrap heap. He is perfecting a car 
which will run on rails, but carries its own 
power, exactly like an automobile. The present 
cost per car for installation of power plant, 
wires, etc., is $10,000. Mr. Ford’s engine and 
installation will cost $1,000. Moreover, one car 
thus equipped can pull one or two other cars. 
He predicts a similar innovation on steam roads. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


[From Los Angeles Times.] 

The University of California at Berkeley has 10,500 
regular students today, 15,000 extension service stu- 
dents cared for by its numerous local branches, and 
serves 35,000 farmers through the distribution of in- 
formation through its agricultural college. It had 
but 3,500 students in 1910 and very little extension 
service. 

John Burroughs, the world-famous naturalist, 

was once a teacher in New York State. 


THE KANSAS VICTORY. 
[Detroit Journal.] 


Another bitter battle has been fought and won in 
Kansas. The attorney-general of that state has ruled 
that women need not tell their exact ages in register- 
ing as voters. It will meet all the requirements of the 
law, he declares, if they say—and swear—that they 
are “over twenty-one.” The women are jubilant, for 
all over the Sunflower state since the question has 
been at issue there has been a tightening of battle 
lines to defend this ancient prerogative of woman- 
kind. We reioice with the Kansas women over their 
victory, but we fear there are complications ahead. 
We can imagine a young matron begowned and orna- 
mented in the fashion of the day sweeping up to the 
polls to register with the statement: “I am over 
twenty-one.” Combining subtle flattery with mean 
masculine craftiness some mere man may exclaim with 
every indication of great surprise: “For the land 
sakes! You don’t look a day over sixteen.” Tell us, 
what will the Kansas women do then? 
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BOOK TABLE 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 
Directions. For use with Scale A, Form 1, and Scale 
B, Form 1. Prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council by M. E. Haggerty, L. M. 
Terman, E. L. Thorndike, G. M. Whipple, and R. M. 
Yerkes, chairman. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 

In March, 1919, the General Education Board granted 
to the National Research Council the sum of $25,000 to 
be used for the preparation of methods of measuring the 
intelligence of school children. A committee consisting 
of five members was promptly organized by the Re- 
search Council for the conduct of this work. The com- 
mittee immediately proceeded to define its task and con- 
It was decided to pre- 
pare methods for examining by groups children from the 
third to the eighth grade. From among the large num- 
ber of tests considered, twenty-one were selected for 
preliminary trial. These tests were used in the examina- 
tion of children in Washington, D. C., New York City, 
Cleveland, and in Richmond and Alexandria and other 
towns in Virginia. 

It was decided to arrange the tests in two groups of 
five each. These groups are designated Scale A and 
‘Scale B. Scale A consists of Test 1, Arithmetical Rea- 
soning; Test 2, Sentence Completion; Test 3, Logical 
Selection; Test 4, Same—Opposite; Test 5, Symbol— 
Digit. Scale B consists of Test 1, Computation; Test 2, 
Information; Test 3, Vocabulary; Test 4, Analogies; 
Test 5, Comparison. Materials were simultaneously 
prepared by various members of the committee for five 
alternative forms of each test. These several forms of 
the tests were carefully equalized and methods of scoring 
determined. 

The ten tests are arranged in two groups, in order that 
the period of examination may not greatly exceed thirty 
minutes. Either Scale A or Scale B may be used alone. 
and either will serve as a convenient method for the 
rapid survey of a school system; but the committee rec- 
ommends that both scales be given, preferably on differ- 
‘ent days. The second rating then may be used as a check 
on the first, and serious discrepancy will suggest to the 
teacher the desirability of individual examination. 

The National Intelligence Tests are primarily an adap- 
tation for school purposes of the group intelligence tesis 
used in the examination of recruits in the United States 
Army. They are planned for use in Grades 3 to &, and 
with pupils entering high school. These tests may be 
successfully conducted and scored by the teacher or 
supervisor who is sufficiently interested to’ secure for 
himself the necessary brief instruction and training in 
their use. 

The relation of pupils’ scores to the standard for their 
ages should enable the teacher (1) to classify them for 
instruction on the basis of intelligence, (2) to detect 
many sub-normal or abnormal children, (3) to select 
unusually bright children for special observation and in- 
struction, and (4) to make a tentative beginning on the 
guidance of the vocational choices of children as among 
labor, trades, and professions. 


Manual of 


ARGENTINA. Legend and History. A Spanish 
Reading Text. Selected and edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary, by Garibaldi G. B. La- 
guardia and Cincinato G. B. Laguardia, of the 
United States Naval Academy. New York: Benja- 
min H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 468 pp. 
This is the latest triumph of the Sanborn Hispanic 

‘Series—a book that in content, editing, printing, and 

general appearance compels the approval of all who 

examine it. The editors are the Laguardia brothers, 


instructors at Annapolis, and 


native 
their Italian names being striking evidence of a fact 
not often realized in the United States—namely, that 
Argentina is the melting pot of the Southern Conti- 


Argentinians, 


nent. The introduction (in English) is a remarkably 


concise, yet vivid summary of Argentine history from 
colonia! days, through the struggle for independence 
and the tyranny of Rosas down to the final triumph 
of the republican ideal with the Congress of 1862 
and the election of Mitre to the presidency. The 
text proper consists of extracts from the works of 
such masters of Spanish style as Sarmiento, Mitre, 
Bunge, and Blasco Ibaiiez. From Sarmiento, for ex- 
ample, there are descriptions of the “rastreador,” the 
“baquiano,” the “gaucho malo,” the “cantor,” and the 
“pulperia,” while from Vicente Fidel Lopez the edi- 
tors have selected a description of the “gaucho.” 
These chapters give an excellent idea of the life of 
the pampas and of the “gaucho,” or cowboy, who 
provides most of the romance of Argentine letters. 
Carios Bunge contributes yarious legends and “tra- 
ditions.” Manuela Gorriti, a famous woman writer, 
is represented by “El Lucero del Manantial,” an epi- 
sode of the dictatorship of Rosas. Other articles 
discuss the great men of Argentina—San Martin, Bel- 
grano, Guemes, Facundo Quiroga, Echeverria. There 
are also descriptions of the natural beauties of the 
country, and of Buenos Aires. 

The book closes with an exposition of the “Drago 
Doctrine.” a corollary of the Monroe Doctrine, pro- 
testing the collection of foreign debts by a display of 
military force, and an excerpt from “La Argentina y 
sus grandezas” by Vicente Blasco Ibaftez. The 
reading of this dignified, interesting, attractive book 
will do much to relieve American students of their 
stock of misinformation and misconceptions with re- 
gard to the Hispanic-American lands, at the same 
time giving them practice in reading Spanish prose 
of the highest quality. It should have a great and 
instantaneous success. 


FREE WILL AND DESTINY. By St. George Lane 
Fox Pitt. With an open letter on the International 
Moral Education Congress and the League of Na- 
tions by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and an ap- 
pendix by Frederick J. Gould, Honorary Secretary 
of the International Moral Education Congress. 
London: Constable & Co. Boards. 100 pp. 

The first meeting of the Moral Education Congress 
took place at London in September, 1908, with repre- 
sentatives from twenty nations. The Second Con- 
gress was held at The Hague in August, 1912, with 
representatives from practically all the nations. The 
Third Congress was scheduled to be held in Paris in 
September, 1916, but the Great War intervened. The 
Congress is now expected to meet in Paris in 1921. 
The object of the movement is “to enlist the active 
coOperation of all, irrespective of race, nation, and 
creed, in promoting the work of Moral Education.” 
Its basis is not to advocate the views of any society 
or party, but to afford to “all who are interested in 
Moral Education, whatever their religious or ethical 
conviction, nationality, or point of view, an equal op- 
portunity of expressing their opinions and compar- 
ing them with those of others.” American members 
of the executive council are Felix Adler and N. Mur- 
ray Butler. France is represented by Emile Bou- 
troux, Henri Bergson, and Ferdinand Buisson; Eng- 
land by the author of this book, the writer of its 
preface, and Sir Francis Younghusband. Other coun- 
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tries represented. on the executive council are Den- 
mark, Holland, Italy, Russia, Germany, Hungary, and 
India. 

The volume is primarily, however, a treatise by 
Mr. Fox Pitt, intended to throw light, mainly from 
a psychological point of view, on the meaning of the 
familiar phrases “A New World” and “A Change of 
Heart.” In successive chapters he discusses Free- 
dom, Economic Freedom, Karma and Causation, Jus- 
tice and Veracity, Psychological: Analysis, Emotions, 
Inversion, Relativity (who hasn't heard of Einstein 
today?) and Destiny. The author’s philosophy is a 
wholesome pessimism, based on the truth that life 
implies pain—that it is in fact difficult. It is the 
golden mean that he preaches, leaning neither to 
baseless idealism nor crass materialism. 


CHOOSING A PLAY. Revised and enlarged by Ger- 
trude E. Johnson, assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Speech Education, University of Wisconsin. 
New York: The Century Company. 200 pp. 12mo. 
It is not surprising that this book, scarcely a year 

off the press, calls for a new and enlarged edition. 

No one has touched this subject so helpfully and at- 

tractively as has Gertrude E. Johnson, and the pub- 

lishers have given it a setting that is quite compelling. 

Part One has eight chapters of discussion, from the 

standpoint of today, of the theatre, dramatics and the 

educational curriculum, the one-act play, dramatics 
in the high schools, the place of pageantry in com- 
munity life, etc. 

Part Two has eighteen chapters styled a directory, 
with lists of plays and a valuable bibliography. Part 
Two is full of specific information such as teachers 
especially need, but Part One is a scholarly discus- 
sion of features of plays which are of interest to all 
and have high significance to the community as well 
as to institutions of learning. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. (Thir- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Centuries.) Chosen by St. 
John Lucas, University College, Oxford. New 
York: Oxford University -Press, American Branch. 
Cloth. 518 pp. 

Here is another “Oxford Book,” with all the excel- 
lences of its congeners. It contains 317 selections, 
arranged chronologically, from medieval times down 
to the present. The authors represented make up a 
veritable catalog of French poets: Froissart, Des- 
champs, Machault, Christine de Pisan, Alain Chartier, 
Charles d’Orleats, Villon (14 pages), Marguerite de 
Vaiois, Clément Marot, Ronsard, Du Bellay, Belleau, 
Jodelle, Baif, Passerat, de la Fresnaye, Du Partas, 
d’Aubigné, Malherbe, Mathurin Regnier, Racan, 
Voiture, Corneille, Scarron, La Fontaine, Moliére, 
Boileau, Racine, Regnard, Rousseau, Voltaire, Florian, 
Andre Chénier, Chateaubriand, Béranger, Lamartine, 
Delavigne, de Vigny (19 pages), Hugo (45 pages), 
Sainte-Beuve, de Musset (42 pages), Gautier, Laprade, 
Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Banville, and Verlaine. 
Many other less known poets are included. As no 
living poets are represented, the choice for the lata 
Nineteenth Century is semewhat restricted. Indeed, 
a captious critic could name much that might have 
been printed, but it must be remembered that this is 
not a general anthology, and that certain privileges 
of taste and judgment by right pertain to the com- 
piler. Certainly the volume is comprehensive and 
catholic in nature and in appeal, and therefore thor- 
oughly representative. The editor has provided 
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notes on authors and poems, and has prefixed a 
charming twenty-four-page essay on French poetry, 
which gives a cursive account of the whole field. 
The index of authors and index of first lines usually 
found in the “Oxford Books” are included, and the 
binding, printing, and paper are of the tasteful sort 
made familiar by other books of the series. “Oxford 
Books” are now available for Latin, Spanish, German, 
Italian and French verse, as well as for several dis- 
tinct periods or types of English verse. Without ex- 
ception the volumes are characterized by scholar- 
ship, good taste, mechanical excellence, and_all- 
round charm. 


THE CLASSROOM REPUBLIC. By Ernest A. 
Craddock. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
London: A. and C. Black. 

This is a highly attractive account of a notable experi- 
ment in England of self-government by a_ boys’ class. 

The account is clear, definite, and every way suggestive. 


AROUND THE WORLD. A Geography Painting 
Book for Children. Boston: Cunard Line. Paper. 
9 by 12. 

Here is an interesting scheme for emphasizing 
certain geographical situations by having children 
paint “The Aquitania,” “The Western Front During 
the War.” “Rheims Cathedral Under Bombard- 
ment,” “The Tower of London,” “The Liverpool 
Docks,” “The Gallipoli Front During the World 
War,” “The Rock of Gibraltar,” “The Volcano of 
Vesuvius,” “The Coliseum in Rome,” “The Great 
Sphinx at Gizeh,” “The Pyramids,” “Jerusalem,” and 
New York City. 


ELEMENTARY MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE. By 
T. J. Palmateer, Leland Stanford University. 
Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Cloth. 

This is a first-class book for shop use, but it is 
more than that. It has a much wider range of use- 
fulness. It is of value for reference in schools 
where it is not used as a text. The instructions are 
not given as fixed rules, but rather as suggestions 
which may be heeded when the operations are done 
by other methods. 


ELEMENTARY FORGE PRACTICE. A_ Textbook 
for Technical and Vocational Schools. By Rebert 
H. Harcourt, Leland Stanford University. Peoria, 
Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 
While comprehensive knowledge of forge practice 

can be gained only through contact with a commer- 

cial shop doing a wide variety of work, an under- 
standing of fundamental principles should be se- 
cured through a carefully planned and conducted 
course of instruction in a technical school. “Ele- 
mentary Forge Practice” is designed to assist the 

student in grasping fundamental principles, and a 

series of projects involving fundamental operations 

are provided. 


Oculists and Physic 
HAY Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste4 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
COMPANY. Chiecage. 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second _t— ge 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should | 


notify us at once. 
Brain-Fag and 
Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 1 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer enta train 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, come frequently from lack of heslth-giviu 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. teaspoonful of 
All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department H f d’ 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of ors or sy 
Education should be A. E. Winship, 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management o A d Ph h t 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the Cl osp rs e 
Publishers. ina pe of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
ii acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
- New England Publishing Company alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Draggists ® 
Pubiicctionn Ottis - 6 n Street, Boston Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Why Students should be taught 
on the Remington 


ECAUSE it is the one machine which permits a comprehensive 
instruction in typewriting. 

_ Because it has a special and exclusive feature—the Self-Starter— 

which adds from 15 to 25 per cent to the letter writing speed of the typist. 


Because it is the speediest of all typewriters. The World’s Record 
for actual gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


__ Because it is the typewriter which has made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the growth of the world’s business. More Remingtons have been 
manufactured and sold than any other make. 


Because it is the machine which insures to 


its skilled operators the best positions and the 
highest pay. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 

27: Modern Language Association 
of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, at Johns Hopkins’ Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

DECEMBER. 

27-8: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Chicago, 
Illinois. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois, 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Association at Harrisburg. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,cortment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 

JULY. 

3-8: National Education Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARIZONA. 

The boys and girls of Arizona are 
going to have an even chance or bet- 
ter of becoming prosperous and 
happy citizens if C. O. Case, super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
that state, can give it to them. In 
furtherance of that end, Superinten- 
dent Case declares that nothing is 
more efficacious than instruction in 
the principles of saving and safe in- 
vestment. Such instruction he says 
must be made a part of the school 
curriculum and the principles taught 
must be firmly fixed by actual saving 
of money and investment in some 
safe and profitable way, preferably 
Savings securities, Thrift 

tamps and Savings Stamps. 

In a recent letter to the school 
teachers of Arizona Mr. Case wrote 
that so long as man has to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, the 
principles of economy and _ thrift 
must continue to be fundamental 


and essential in education. He added 
that no school can be taught as ir 
should be unless the teacher is dili- 
gent in teaching these fundamentals. 

“No nation can be safe and strong 
unless it inculcates the lessons of 
thrift thoroughly into the thought 
and habits of the children it is pre- 
paring for citizenship,’ said Mr. 
Case. “To assist in a practical ap- 
plication of these important lessons 
the treasury department is further- 
ing a thrift campaign, and I endorse 
the movement as one most opportune 
and important. 

“The time demands a new interest 
and a more extended program of 
thrift work for our public schools, 
such as the government savings or- 
ganization is promoting. Realizing 
the urgency of the situation, our 
neighbor statesof the West are work- 
ing with an earnestness that is com- 
mendable, and with confidence in the 
teachers of Arizona I am sure our 
own state will not play a laggard’s 
part.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. “School Week” 
will be observed throughout the 
nation the week of December 5-11, 
as the Commissioner of Education is 
designating the first full week in 
December as “School Week,” and is 
requesting the governors and the 
chief school officers of the several 
states and territories to take such 
action as may be necessary to cause 
the people to use this week in such 
way as will most effectively dissem- 
inate among the people accurate in- 
formation in regard to the conditions 
and needs of the schools, enhance 
appreciation of the value of educa- 
tion, and create such interest as will 
result in better opportunities for 
education, and larger appropriations 
for schools of all kinds and grades. 

It is further suggested that during 
the week chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, women’s _ clubs, 
labor unions, farmers’ unions, pa- 
triotic and civic societies, and other 
important organizations and _  asso- 
ciations should devote one meeting 
to a discussion of the needs of edu- 
cation in their states and local com- 
munities, and that motion picture 
houses should put on their screens 
during “School Week” facts and 


figures in regard to the importance 
of education, and the condition and 
needs of the schools. Special ser- 
mons are asked for on December 5. 

Universities, colleges, and normal 
schools are being requested to de- 
vote the convocation hours of the 
week to a discussion of education in 
general, and of their own particular 
needs, and it is further suggested 
that all elementary and high school 
teachers should devote one _ period 
each day of “School Week” to this 
subject. 

Friday afternoon and evening of 
“School Week” has been designated 
as the date on which community 
meetings in the interest of education 
should be held at all schoolhouses, 
both in city and country, for the 
purpose of discussing the needs of 
the schools of the several communi- 
ties, the means of meeting these 
needs, and of remedying conditions. 

State departments of education 
have been invited to provide infor- 
mation through the public press and 
otherwise in regard to the conditions 
and needs of the schools in the sev- 
eral states, and city and county su- 
perintendents have been invited to 
take similar action and it is further 
suggested that city and county suner- 
intendents of schools hold meetings 
on Friday or Saturday of the week 
preceding “School Week” for the 
purpose of discussing these problems 
among themselves and making defi- 
nite plans for the proper observance 
of the week in school and for Friday 
afternoon and evening meetings. 


GEORGIA. 


The present year has been one 
of progress in the state school 
system. which will result in a sub- 
stantial raise in Georgia’s educa- 
tional standard. The report of M. 
L. Brittain, superintendent of 
schools, shows that 41 county dis- 
tricts have passed bond issues for 
schoo] improvements amounting to 
approximately $1,510,000. with an- 
other 28 districts scheduled to hold 
similar elections this fall, and that 
80 elementary and more than 50 ac- 
credited high schools are expected 
to be added to the system under 
the Barrett-Rogers act before 
January 1. 

When the fact that at the begin- 
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ning of the year there were 100 
accredited high schools and fifty- 
five towns with second, third and 
fourth-class high schools in Geor- 
gia is taken into consideration, it 
readily is seen that if fifty of these 
low class schools and eighty ele- 
mentary systems qualify for state 
aid under the Barrett-Rogers act, 
a great improvement’ will be 
shown. in the state system as a 
whole. 

Under the Barrett-Rogers con- 
solidated school act of 1919, the 
state superintendent of schools was 
authorized to set aside, beginning 
with this year, $100,000 from funds 
derived from the rental of the 
Western and Atlantic railroad to 
aid in establishment and mainte- 
nance of consolidated schools in 
every county in Georgia. It is pro- 
vided by the act that in cases 
where county authorities combine 
several small schools into one con- 
solidated system, and meet neces- 
sary requirements, the state 
school superintendent has author- 
ity to contribute $500 annually to 
the support of each. 

In instances where authorities 
also provide a standard four-year 
high school, the superintendent is 
authorized to add $1,000 to the first 
amount each year, which shall be 
used in the payment of salaries of 
the principal and at least one as- 
sistant high school teacher. More 
than forty schools have qualified 
for this aid already this year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brittain, while there 
are a number of applications un- 
der consideration. 

Mr. Brittain says: “The direct 
object of this act is to place at 
least one first-class high school in 
every county in Georgia, and open 
its doors to every girl and boy free 
of charge, while the smaller 
schools will be used for element- 
ary work.” 


IOWA. 


Legislation which Iowa educators 
will have submitted at the next ses- 
sion of the Iowa legislature was 
drawn up or planned at a meeting 
here recently of the legislative com- 
mittee of the county school superin- 
tendents. 

The two most important features 
of the superintendents’ legislative 
program are bills providing that 
tuition in high schools’ be raised 
from $& to $10 and providing that 
the maximum amount that can be 
raised per pupil for the support of 
the public schools be raised to $80 
in the ‘places where it is now $60, 


and to $1 in places where it is 
now $80. : 
The members of the committee 


include George E. Master of Glen- 
wood, who is. chairman, and Mrs. 
A. H. Hoffmann of Des Moines, 
Miss May Hills of Adel, Charles 
Tye of Orange City and W. J. 
Breckner of Fayette. 

State Superintendent P. E. Mc- 
Clenahan in a recent address on 
“The Cost of Education” set forth 
the following facts 

In 1870 the United States spent 
$63,000,000 annually for education. 
In 1914, $555,000,000. 

In 1870 the expenditure for edu- 
cation amounted to $1.64 annually 
per capita. In 1914, $5.62. 

In 1870 Iowa spent $3,500,000 for 
education. In 1914, $16,000,000. 


In 1847 men’s salaries averaged 
316 a month and women’s. $5.78. 
This was exclusive of board and 
room, of course, as the teacher was 
expected to “board around” in the 
different homes of the district. 

In 1914 the average salary of 
Iowa men in the teaching profes- 
sion was $79 a month and that of 
women 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ABINGTON. The question of an 
increase in salary for teachers is 
being discussed. A _ special town 
meeting will probably be called in 
this connection as soon as it can be 
determined how to raise the money 
needed for the proposed salary in- 
creases. 

AMHERST. Amherst College is 
in the midst of a drive for $3,000,- 
000 endowment which is to be the 
gift of Ambherst’s Sons to their 
Alma Mater on her hundredth 
birthday. The income from $1,- 
500,000 of this fund will go toward 
teachers’ salaries, income from 
$120,000 to the purchase of good 
books for teachers and pupils, in- 
come from $500,000 toward pensions 
for professors and for sabbatical 
years, income from $200,000 to be 
devoted to scholarships. Other 
portions of the fund will build a 
college commons to offset the lack 
of sufficient boarding places and to 
the improvement of the gymnasium 
and Hitchcock recreation field. 

BOSTON. The Boston school 
teachers have won the most im- 
portant part of their campaign for 
increased salaries. Mayor Peters 
and Chairman Sullivan of the fin- 
ance commission have signed their 
approval of the school committee 
bill which will be presented to the 
legislature’ at the opening of its 
special session November 29, and 
which will include provisions for 
allowing certain raises for janitors 
and $216 a year for teachers. 

When the teachers won their 
$384 raise last year, having asked 
for $600, Governor Coolidge as- 
sured them he would permit the 
question of the additional $216 
raise to be submitted to the coming 
special session of the legislature if 
they secured the approval of the 
mayor and finance commission. 

The bill provides for adding 96 
cents to the school committee tax 
limit. Of this addition 59 cents is 
for salary increases, involving 
$1,500,000. 

BOSTON. In our issue of No- 
vember 11 the enrollment of 
school of education at Boston Uni- 
versity was* reported to us as 221. 
The correct figure is 421 and indi- 
cates an enrollment of fifteen per 
cent. over that of last year. 

NEW BEDFORD. According to 
construction reports, bids were to 
be received last Monday for a 
grammar school building to be 
erected at New Bedford to cost 
about $600,000; also for two pri- 
mary school buildings to cost about 
$1,000,000. Bids were submitted 
several months ago for these build- 
ings, but no contracts were 
awarded. 


MINNESOTA. 


Thrift was the keynote of the 
initial session of the Minnesota 


the - 


Educational Association, and by 
the enthusiasm displayed the edu- 
cators went on record as favoring 
a study of economy in public 
schools as a solution to the finan- 


cial problems confronting the 
nation. 

NEW YORK. 
ITHACA. Undergraduates at 


Cornell University have made a 
move towards putting an end to the 
present headless state of the uni- 
versity by recommending in an open 
letter to the Cornell board of trus- 
tees that Acting President Albert 
W. Smith be appointed president 
until such time as his successor 
might be appointed. 

Since the resignation of Presi- 
dent Jacob Gould Schurman took 
effect last June Dean Smith of the 
Sibley College of Mechanical En- 
gineering has been acting president 
by the appointment of the trustees. 
Inasmuch as Acting President 
Smith is near the retiring age, there 
has not been much serious discus- 
sion of the possibility of his being 
appointed president of Cornell. 
More recently, however, a strong 
sentiment has grown up among the 


undergraduates favoring the re- 
moval of the “acting” prefix to 
“Uncle Peter’s” title. 

The Student Council, the two 


senior honorary societies — Sphinx 
Head and Quill and Dagger—and 
the junior honorary society—Aleph 
Samach—in an open letter to the 
trustees recently presented a reso- 
lution requesting Dean Smith's ap- 
pointment to the presidency. ' The 
resolution follows :— 

“Whereas Albert William Smith, 
78, during the brief period that he 
has been acting president of Cor- 
nell University has thoroughly 
won the affection, confidence and 
respect of the undergraduates, and 
has been instrumental in creating a 
fine spirit of unity, loyalty and de- 
votion to the university, now be it 
hereby unanimously resolved by 
the members of the Student Coun- 
cil, the senior honorary societies, 
Sphinx Head and Quill and Dagger,. 
and the junior honorary society, 
Aleph Samach, that in the opinion 
of the said organizations the inter- 
ests of the university would be 
best served and the powers of the 
acting president would be increased 
if Albert William Smith were made 
president of Cornell University to 
serve until the selection and in- 
stallation of his successor.” 


NEWBURGH. Superintendent of 
Schools George F. Hall and Sena- 
tor Baumes, counsel for the school 
board, have been assured by the 
state officers that the schools 
here will receive at least $18,000 
from the state toward the deficit 
of the board, it being recognized 
that the increased salaries of 
teachers, made mandatory by the 
legislature after the city budgets 
had been made up, had contributed 
to deficits in most of the cities. 


NEW YORK CITY. More than 
5,000 invitations were sent out to 
students and alumni in Greater New 
York to attend “student night” in 
various churches throughout the 
city. The first night was observed 
Sunday, November 21. More than 
seventeen churches have united in 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 


E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MIsSs E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty 


fatablished 1890 


years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ERiward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


inaugurating the plan of having a 
social hour for students on Sunday 
evenings at which time a supper 
will be served. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


GREENSBORO. The Chamber 
of Commerce has taken the initia- 
tive in an undertaking of very 
great importance to the state. At 
a recent meeting of that organiza- 
tion there was submitted a plan 
that has been worked out for in- 
creasing North Carolina’s facilities 
for higher education. As was 
pointed out in letters of invitation 
to the meeting the state cannot at- 
ford to go along without making 
all possible effort to remedy con- 
ditions now existing. fe- 
flection on the good name of the 
state that so many thousands of 
young men and women are knock- 
ing in vain at the doors of the 
higher educational institutions. 
The university has had to refuse 
admission to many _ hundreds. 
Those that it is trying to take care 
of are working under most disad- 
vantageous conditions owing to the 


_congestion which prevails. The 


same conditions exist at other state 
private __ institutions. The 
colleges cannot begin to meet the 
demands being made upon them. — 

The same condition exists in 
many other states, but it is also 
shown that North Carolina spends 
less than most states on its higher 
education. This move of the 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
is a determined effort to 
strengthen North Carolina in her 
higher education. 


OHIO. 


There are in the state according to 
E. C. Vermillion, state director of 
Americanization, 100,000 adults who 
cannot read or speak the English 
language. 

B. F. Stanton, superintendent of 
schools of Alliance, is the new pres- 
ident of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association. 

Other officers elected were :— 

Vice-President, J. A. McDowell, 
Ashland. 

Secretary, Anne Thomas, Youngs- 
town. 

Treasurer, S. D. Shankland, Wil- 
loughby. 

To Executive Council, C. H. Lake, 
Cleveland. 

To Education Committee, A. T. 
Carr, Cleveland. 

To Necrology Committee, Warriet 


Corlett, Cleveland. 


To Athletic Board, Howard L. 
Rawden, Oberlin. 


OREGON. 


BURNS. Shortly after this city 
elected a woman for mayor, the 
pupils of the high school chose Miss 
June Dalton manager of the base- 
ball team, and Miss Mary Donegan 
editor of the school paper. 

EUGENE. Forty-five of last 
year’s University of Oregon grad- 
uates are now teaching in Oregon 
high schools, according to Professor 
C. A. Gregory, who is in charge of 
the appointment bureau of the uni- 
versity. While there were many 
more calls for teachers in almost all 
subjects than there were available 
candidates to recommend for the 
positions, there is a particular short- 
age in physical education teachers, 
says Professor Gregory. 

Requests for instructors to teach 
this subject either alone or combined 
with some other subjects have been 
received not only from Oregon high 
schools, but also from Washington, 
California, Idaho and Montana. 

The salaries received by last year’s 
graduates, who are most of them 
teaching for the first time, range 
from $275 for one man _ who is a 
principal of a high school, to a 
minimum of $110 a month. 

Dr. H. D. Sheldon, dean of the 
school of education, University of 
Oregon, has been asked to address 
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the Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Boise, on November 25, 26, 
27, during the regular annual session. 
About one thousand teachers are ex- 
pected to attend the association meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Sheldon will deliver four ad- 
dresses: “Teachers’ Organizations of 
the Future,” “War Against War,” 
“The New History,” and “The Mob 
Mind and Its Cure.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS. Enrollment of  stu- 
dents in the school of agriculture at 
State College is well under way and 
prospects are bright for a banner 
student body in this department. 
Last year a total enrollment of 333 
was reached. Professor Arleigh C. 
Griffin, head of the department of 
education and prircipal of the school 
of agriculture, will be assisted this 
year by the usual number of instruc- 
tors from various departments and 
by two new full-time instructors, 
Eunice Pearson, of Hartford, in the 
English department, and Richard 
N. Axford, Castlewood, history and 
civics. Mr. Axford is former super- 
intendent of Brown county schools. 


TEXAS. 


A special appropriation of $4,- 
000,000 to increase salaries of pub- 
lic school teachers was passed at a 
recently called session of the leg- 
islature. This was in addition to 
the state appropriation previously 
made of the proceeds of a 3% mill 
tax and the special appropriation 
for rural schools of $2,000,000 a year 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S tATE NORMAL SCHOO:, 
SALEM. MASS. Coeduc: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


STATS NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princine' 
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College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean ‘ 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MAS 
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The state per capita apportion- 
ment has been raised from $8.50 tn 
1919-20 to $1450 in 1920-21. This 
increase is partly due to a tax upon 
oil corporations. 

An appropriation of about $1,- 
000,000 was made to increase sal- 
aries of teachers in state colleges. 
County superintendents were 
granted an increase of salary vary- 
ing from 33 1-3 to 66 2-3 per cent., 
and their allowance for traveling 
expenses was increased fifty per 
cent. County school boards were 
empowered to employ an office as- 
sistant for the county superin- 
tendent. 

The legislature also passed a bill 
revising the laws in regard to the 
certification of teachers. This pro- 
vides for a choice of subjects for 
examination, places more emphasis 
upon professional training, and per- 
mits reciprocity with other states. 


Conferences on Schools 


Regional educational conferences 
for the purpose of discussing the 
educational situation at this. time, 


and school measures to be presented 
to the legislatures of the several 
states the coming year, to the end 
that needed legislation be obtained, 
are to be held, according to Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, commissioner of education, 
in a number of centres during this 
month and December. The idea of 
Dr. Claxton is to afford opportuni- 
ties for those interested in con- 
structive work along school lines to 
attend conferences reasonably near 
to their homes instead, as was antici- 
pated at first, of holding one big con- 
ference in Washington. 
Among these regional 
will be the following :— 
St. Paul, Tuesday, November 30, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Iowa. 
Helena, Thursday, December 2, 
morning, afternoon and evening, for 


conferences 


the States of Montana, Idaho, and 
Utah. 
Portland, Saturday, December 4, 


morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon. 

Sacramento, Monday. December 6, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada. 

Denver, Wednesday, 
afternoon and evening, 
day morning, December 
States of Colorado, 
New Mexico. 

Kansas City, Mo., Friday, Decem- 
ber 10, morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, for the States of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

Memphis, Saturday, December 11, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Alabama. 

Columbia, Monday, December 13, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Baltimore, Md., Wednesday, De- 
cember 15, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, for the States of Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 


December 8, 
and Thurs- 

9, for the 
Wyoming, and 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


DECEMBER names work as a rule exceeds that of any other fal) month, many changes 
ing place January first and February first. During the Holiday seston 
of 1919-20 among candidates placed were three English teachers in city high schools at 
$1400 to $1600,.a commercial teacher AGENC mathematics teacher, a _ librarian, 
at $2,000, a drawing supervisor, a a grammar principal, and several 
ga teachers. We are now asked for candidates for similar positions to 
—_— after the Holidays, and are also working on early calls for September. 
Ask us for fuller particulars of our November and December agency WORK. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Established 
1885 


Teachers wanted 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parcnts about schools. WM.O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 3 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachere and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Ehab- 

No charge to employers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 
none for registration. If you need 8 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


rie 
442 Tremont Building, = 


oston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


aaa superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE ; 
Between 34th and S5th Streets TeRister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 


535 
i 
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November 25, 1920 Z 
‘ 
aa a 1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 
2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
Bi that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
-3 your work and requires medical attendance at least once. as 
each week. 
xc 
7 3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to — 
: other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- =— 
tinuous force for one year. 
4. Hospital Benefit--A 20% increase in monthly sick ; 
benefits.for two months when you are confined in an estab- i 
lished hospital. 
‘a 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
; antined, so that your salary is stopped. 
_ 6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of I 
2 from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. i 
-f a pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
_ ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. : 
Del Are D | 
Send the Coupon Today 
With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 
4 With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
_ circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
.@ ence with T. C. U. benefits— | 
4 | With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
_ field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because | 
ss they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 
: With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 
-_ There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” ; 
1] 
4 
¥ T h C lt ; FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
e€ac ers asu | Tothe T. C.U., 441 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 
j y e | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
- Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
Underwriters 
| 
441 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. aaaress.. | 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation. / 


